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CHRONICLE should vote for it. He once more received from Mr. 
sai Batrour due benevolence; and, a division comi 


HE more important subjects discussed 
peers T by the House of Commons before going 


into Committee of Supply yesterday week were the 
Charity Commission, t he carrying of revolvers, the famous 
old graduated Income-tax demand, which is so un- 
answerable that it never gets itself answered, and Siam. 
In Supply itself South Kensington and the impending 
dissolution of the apparently immortal “ Boilers” shared 
the debate with the Diplomatic vote. The usual 
Radical member spoke as usual after his kind, Mr. Jonn 
Burns, perhaps, deserving the prize for his neat refer- 
ence to “ Diplomatic Johnnies and colonial bounders,” 
than which it would be difficult to frame a remark in five 
words better calculated to bring about peace and good- 
will generally. 

The debate on the Government proposal to refer 
Scotch business to a Grand Committee duly began on 
Monday with, to the general joy, the SPEAKER in the 
Chair, and was not completed at adjournment time. 
The opening speech of Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN added 
one more trait to one of the most singular and melan- 
choly spectacles of intellectual decadence which our 
time has seen ; while Mr. BaLrour did not fail to use 
the pointing stick effectually in regard to it and to the 
general policy of piecemeal and partial Home Rule, 
always to the detriment of England and never to the 
real benefit of any of her partners, which the Govern- 
ment are now trying to sneak through. 

The singular ill-luck, or more singular mis 
ment, which waits on the RosEsERY Government had 
a fresh exhibition on Tuesday. After some talk on the 
Tower Bridge Bill of the London County Council came 
a somewhat abbreviated debate on Sir ALBERT ROLLIt’s 
motion for a Select Committee on Procedure, which 
was supported by Sir CHARLES DILKE, opposed by Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, ignored entirely in a very won- 
drous fashion by the Government, and defeated by 
136 to 41. This was odd enough, but it was nothing 
to what followed wien Mr. DaLzieL brought on (as 
a sandwich, be it remembered, to the Government 
proposal of a Scotch Grand Committee) his motion 
for a Scotch Parliament. Sir GgorGE TREVELYAN, to 
whom none but himself can be his own foil, eclipsed 
his performance of the night before by declaring that 
he and his Government didn’t care, and that, though 
as a Government they did not espouse the motion, he 


quickly, Mr. Dauztet received the solid Gladstonian 
vote as far as it went, and carried his motion by 180 
to 170. The Leader of the Opposition of course 
inquired, without reply, when the Government were 
going to bring in a Bill to give effect to the vote. 
The thing, indeed, though it repeats the absurdity of 
the Ministerial position in reference to the vote on 
the Address, is more ludicrous even than that. To 
suggest a Grand Committee on Thursday after voting for 
complete Home Rule on Tuesday is only comparable 
to Sypney Smira’s ingenious hypothesis of the lady 
who “ gives a man an assignation on Wednesday after 
“ agreeing to marry him on the previous Sunday.” 

Wednesday in the Lower House was chiefly occupied 
with a debate on Colonel PaLmer’s Old Age Pensions 
Bill. There was nothing very remarkable in the 
debate itself, or at least in what was said; but for an 
irreverent observer there was a good deal of comedy, 
and for an earnest one perhaps a little tragedy, in the 
sort of manceuvring for the weather-gauge which cha- 
racterized it all. . Soaw LEFEVRE, representing the 
Government, used the Labour Commission as his shield, 
and promised that if it recommended this particular 
scheme his colleagues would, &c. This was about 
equivalent to saying that they would do something if 
a particular number took the chief prize in the next 
Hamburg lottery. Then, at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s demand, 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER went a little 
further, and promised a “day”; but this was not 
generally satisfactory, and the adjournment was 
resisted, ineffectually. 

Thursday was in some respects the worst day the 
Government have yet had in the House of Commons, 
the night of Mr. LaBOUCHERE’s re- 
vanche scarcely excepted. They began by taking 
up the cause of their beloved majority on the London 
County Council and opposing the East London Water 
Bill, by which opposition West Ham and other districts 
were to be kept short of good water to gratify the 
“ Progressives” of other places. This was too much 
for not a few of their supporters, and the Bill was read 
a second time in the teeth of Ministers by 228 to 227, 
drawing others of the same kind after it. There was a 
somewhat unnecessary attempt to oppose the ye | 
Sea Bill, and other business pushed the Scotch G 
Committee motion off till very late, while omens of what 
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it had to expect were given by a Government majority 
of only 30 on the suspension of the twelve o’clock rule. 
When the actual debate was reached the adjournment 
was at once moved, and, after being resisted by 
Ministers in divisions, where their majority, only 18 
at first, sank to 15 later, was ill-temperedly accepted by 
them. Had the Parnellites mustered in force and 
voted against them, they would have been actually 
beaten, though, to be sure, they are getting used to 
that. 
Politics out of Colonel SAUNDERSON was excellent yester- 
day week on the “ Nationalist exhibition 
“‘ provided gratis in the Freeman’s Journal office.” 
Mr. MunpeE.ia, Mr. Courtney, and Sir Jonn Gorst 
also spoke in divers places. The great Mr. WappIE, 
chief of all “Scots wha hae” (or “ wha wad like to 
“ hae”), fulminated against the Government plan of a 
Scotch Grand Committee and their idea of giving 
Home Rule to Ireland first aud alone. The Convocation 
of the Province of York broke ground in a direction 
which will have to be seriously followed up, that of 
adjusting the status of churchwardens to the provisions 
of the Parish Councils Bill. It is clearly intolerable 
that, in this new state of things, the office should be 
open to men like the Dissenter who the other day 
announced that he intended during his year of office 


to “regard the Church as the property of the whole | 


parish.” 

On Wednesday Mr. AsquitH spoke at Huddersfield, 
promising montes et maria to “ Labour,” of which he 
said he thought at least once a week, and which he 
was going to raise to a condition never before dreamt 
of—since, we presume, the times of TYLER, Mr. War ; 
Cape, Mr. Jonn; and Kerr, Mr. Ropert. He was 
quite satisfied with the elections; and hinted darkly 
that ‘“‘something must be done to” the House of 
Lords. Sir MicwaEL Hicks-Beacu spoke moderately 
and sensibly at Bristol; and Mr. Mattuews. at Bir- 
mingham, pointed out that it certainly was not time 
to break up the Unionist alliance yet. 


The elections in Berwickshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire went, as it was expected they 
would go, in favour of the Government candidates, but 
by majorities reduced to degrees which left Glad- 
stonians horribly chapfallen. ‘The Daily News, indeed, 


described the Berwickshire result as “ prodigious” in | 


the satisfactory sense. May it have many more such 
satisfactions! Mr. Batrour ran Mr. TENNANT to 
within nearly two hundred less, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
Wynn ran Mr. Humrnreys Owen to within nearly six 
hundred less, than the numbers by which the re- 
spective constituencies “went Gladstonian” at the 
General Election, Thus, of four seats carefully chosen 
for safety, the Government secured an increased majo- 
rity at one only— Hawick—while in all the other three 
their votes remained almost stationary or fell against 
large Unionist gains, That way lies life for no Ministry. 

Mr. Money WicrRam’s majority of 683, at Romford, 
was satisfactory enough, and rewarded beyond all doubt 
the hard work of the actual contest. A huge con- 
stituency largely composed of those East End working- 
men among whom Radical unscrupulousness has done 
most mischief; the death of a popular local member, 
and the substitution of a good, but comparatively un- 
known, man against a local candidate; and the fact 
that Romford was a Gladstonian seat no longer ago 
pe 1885, would have accounted for a much greater 

op. 

Wisbech also gave a little comfort to the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Branp retaining his seat by 136, which, 
natrow as it was, was fourteen more than his majority 
at the General Election. 

Mr. CALDWELL, the Gladstonian candidate, was re- 
turned for Mid-Lanark on Thursday by a majority of 
330 only, Colonel Harinaton Stuart and Mr. SMILLIE, 


the Tory and Labour candidates, thus reducing the 
Gladstonian majority by nearly eight hundred, while 
the Colonel polled more than in 1892, when there was 
no Labour candidate. 


Foreign and Almost the only foreign news of interest 
Colonial Affairs. this day week concerned the remoter parts 
of the world. There was serious native fighting in 
Samoa, which is not wonderful in a place under the 
preposterous triple control there prevailing ; and there 
was a serious Malay outbreak in the Philippines. Of 
all the numerous places that England has at different 
times held and thrown away, the Philippines are nearly 
the most regrettable. The festivities or faction fights 
(for it was odds which they would be) over Kossurn’s 
funeral had begun at Buda-Pesth. 

There were at least two points of much interest in 
Monday’s foreign news. An absurd liquor law having 
been passed in South Carolina, restricting the sale of 
alcohol to the “ State dispensaries ” (whether “in your 
“own bottles” or not we cannot say), and the police 
having sought to enforce it, the Carolinians showed 
their old mettle, and made it extremely uncomfortable 
for the said police. Moreover, as the Militia are the 
only means of enforcing law finally, and as the Militia 
were largely in sympathy with the citizens, the ener- 
getic and Lawsonian Governor was reduced to lay- 
ing a general embargo on all means of transit—an 
agreeable situation and an admirable object-lesson in 
meddlesome democracy. Meanwhile M. SPULLER, in 
France, was lecturing an audience of “ learned societies” 
on the wicked recalcitrance of persons with brains to 
the same or another version of the same democracy. 
Democracy, said M. SpuLLer, “has taken possession 
“of this country, and he who would remain in it 
“* must enter heart and soul into the democratic move- 
“ment.” This freedom is indeed “a nobil thing” ; 
but how it accordeth even with the “ Rights of Man,” 
much more with the duty of man to fight for the 
right, and for nothing else, against principalities and 
powers, in season and out of season, M. SPULLER said 
not. Prince Bismarcx’s birthday, Kossutn’s funeral, 
and the just complaints of India at the way in which 
her finances are being handled, all received attention. 
The Greek Government was at loggerheads, not 
merely with its English railway contractors, but with 
its French Gas Company; and the unfortunate man- 
darin who was proved not to have been the murderer 
of M. GrosGURIN in Siam was to be put before a Court 
of Cassation composed of three French and two Siamese 
judges. He had better come down at once to save 
time and trouble. 

Rather rosy news from Matabeleland—Gampo, the 
most formidable induna, having come in, and Dr. 
JamESON being engaged in driving a brisk trade with 
the part of the country which is available for allotment 
—was accompanied on Tuesday morning by more 
doubtful intelligence from a less known part of Africa. 
One of the “ Arab” adventurers who learnt their trade 
during the brief supremacy of Egypt over the Central 
Soudan had invaded the Sultanate of Bornu, and there 
was much confusion. We are already directly interested 
in Bornu by its relations with the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, and by our convention with France, and the 
resettlement in “ spheres” of the districts from which 
the invader came is the most important African pro- 
blem left open. Disturbances in Burmah, Ministerial 
crises in Egypt, a plan for thrusting the Phile temples 
bodily up above the surface of the proposed reservoir, 
good auguries of a Russian-Austrian treaty, and some 
more details of the Bellum Lawsonianum in Carolina, 
completed the tale. 

A singular constitutional crisis in Newfoundland 
(where the Government wanted the Governor to 
dissolve on the rather odd ground that there were so 
many election petitions against them) was the chief 
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item of Wednesday’s news. The Peixotists, in Brazil, 
were still getting ready for shootings and confisca- 
tions; but as Portugal, which possesses most of the 
intended shootees, declines to give them up, there was 
a difficulty. 

The successful return of an expedition sent to keep 
the Ashantees in order, and a fresh bomb explosion in 
Paris were the chief incidents of Thursday’s news. 

Nor was yesterday’s news enlivened by much, except 
the painful details of the effect of the Paris explosion 
on M. LavrENT TAILHADE, a not unknown “ Anarchist 
“ poet” (for these good people are singularly self- 
explosive), and by some very serious strike-fighting in 
Pennsylvania.’ 


The appointment of Mr. Leicn to the 

of Hereford may be regarded with 
a great deal of satisfaction, especially when one thinks 
of the Deans in posse—the TucKWELLS and the WILBER- 
PORCES and the Scorr-HoLuanps, all those beautiful 
souls! 


_,, On Tuesday Lord SHanp presided at the 
Conciliation. iiners’ Board of Conciliation, making a 
very good, but not too sanguine, speech. Indeed, his 
pointed remarks on “ conciliation” itself (which recall 
a famous poem) were more than justified if, as rumour 
has it, he had to use his casting vote to decide the 
questions of the minimum wage, the fixing of prices to 
the luckless public by the miners, and their claim to 
overhaul the books without admitting a sliding scale. 


The London Lhe vacant seat for the London County 

County Council in Rotherhithe was filled this day 

week by Mr. WILLIAMS, a Progressive, who 

obtained a majority of 111. This is a very great 

«lrop ; but drops are not enough, we fear, to rid London 

from the disgrace and incubus of its present govern- 
ment. 


The Barmah It was announced on Monday that the 

Jewel Story. soldier who had the clue to King THEEBAW’S 
buried treasure did not think the Government offer 
handsome enough, and had eloped to dig independently. 
This is, indeed, surprising. 


TheLaw On Tuesday, not only Sir Francis Jeune 
Courts. and Mr. Justice Barnes, but the Lorp 
OnlEFr JUSTICE, paid tributes to the late Lord Hanyen, 
who was buried on that day.——The man Scorrt, so 
much talked of in the Ardlamont case, presented bim- 
self at Scotland Yard on Thursday ; but nobody wanted 


him. 
5 The Association Challenge Cup at Football 
went in the final ties this day week to the 
Notts county team. At the same game on the same 
day the Belfast match between Scotland and Ireland 
went to the former by two goals to one. But the odd 
goal was only accidentally obtained, an Irishman, play- 
ing with doubtless unintentional nationality, making 
it against his own side. 

The Army Association Cup was won at Aldershot on 
Wednesday by the Black Watch with seven goals to 
two. 
ee The much-talked of Grand National yester- 

"day week went after all to Why Not, the 
favourite, who, both as a good old horse and the top 
weight, need not be grudged it. The strategy about 
Ardcarn was not rewarded even with a place. 

On Saturday, the last day of the Meeting, Shrine, 
starting at the tail of the betting (25 to 1) for the 
Spring Cup, did exactly what she liked with a field 
including some pretty well-known horses, and The 
Midshipmite, not so unexpectedly, won the Fourteenth 
Champion Steeplechase. 

The Northamptonshire Stakes, on Wednesday, went 
to Mr. LEoroLp pe RotuscuiLp’s Rodomont. 


In the Zimes of Monday Mr. ARTHUR 
Correspondent. CawsTon further developed his remark- 
able notions on “ the serene and harmonious beauty of 
“ carefully cultivated and regulated forests.” A canal 
is clearly Mr. Cawston’s summum pulchrum in water, 
and a legless and armless man in humanity. Mr. 
ALLAN, M.P., in the gentlest way in the world, sug- 
gested that ALLAN was the Eight Hours friend, not. 
MaTHER; while in the discussion on school holidays 
Mr, T. E. PaGe, of Charterhouse, that peerless pearl 
of pedagogues, contributed the gracious, exact, and 
highly relevant remark that “three-quarters of the 
“men engaged in teaching are as laymen dishonestly 
** excluded from all influence in their profession.” 


The Duke of York visited Worcester early 
ie. in this week, and laid the foundation of a 
Jubilee Institute, to the great joy of the Faithful City. 
He did similar good offices at Newcastle later. 
A very interesting loan collection of pictures at 
Guildhall was opened this day week by the Lorp Mayor. 
The Duke of Camprince, speaking at the Mansion 
House on Monday, regretted the recent meddling with 
Christ’s Hospital, which, however, as many people will 
be glad to hear, has not prevented the reopening of the 
School. 
It will be remembered that a young lady 
The Theatres Once offered (or did not offer) to Mr. 
THACKERAY a translation of that very interesting and 
improving book, Télémaque, as a novelty and bonne 
bouche for the Cornhill Magazine. On the same 
principle, we suppose, the Criterion on this day week 
produced as a new comedy an English version of an 
entirely unknown work, called Le Gendre de M. 


Poirier. 

Obituary. M. Povucnet was a French Comparative 

* Anatomist of merit ; and Dr. REICHEL, late 

Bishop of Meath, an Irish prelate who had done good 
work according to his lights.——Professor RoBERTSON 
SmirH was of a different kind to these. It may be 
doubted whether there was a man of his age living who 
knew more in so accurate a way and with so little of 
the pedant about his erudition. It was unfortunate 
that the first part of his too brief life after he reached 
manhood was wasted in an uncongenial sphere and 
on thankless disputes. But from the time when, some 
dozen years ago or more, he fell almost at once into 
the congenial atmosphere of an English University, and 
the ideally fit occupation of editing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, everything seemed to have come right. 
The one thing wanting, however, was health, and that 
grew constantly worse till he died.——Of “ Major Lr 
** Caron,” or Mr. BEaca, it is not quite so easy to write. 
The profession to which he belonged—that of spy—is 
one which, by no means to the discredit of human 
nature, is looked upon askance. Yet if there were 
none whom it attracted, the Powers of Darkness would 
have a decidedly unfair advantage in this world. For 
Le Caron, too, it may be said that the cause in which 
he enlisted was that of his country, that those against 
whom he worked were a gang of the most atrocious 
scoundrels and traitors with whom that or any other 
country was ever plagued, and that he displayed in 
the exercise of his profession very great skill and still 
greater courage.-—— M. BrowN-S£QuakD was, and had 
been since the death of CLauDE BERNARD, the most 
famous of French physiologists. Like his predecessor’s, 
his fame was not universally regarded as a stainless one, 
and his last and most favourite discovery or hypothesis, 
that of subcutaneous Fountains of Youth, lent itself 
to, and received, awkward illustrations and applications. 
Mr. C. T. BuckLanp, besides being an Indian 
Civil Servant of merit, was nearly as great a lover of 
“ beastesses” as his cousin FRaNK, and had written 
not a little on the Indian fauna. 
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COMMITTEE OR PARLIAMENT? 


F it were not unreasonable to wonder at any dete- 
rioration of Parliamentary capacity which may 
result from total loss of political character, the perform- 
ances of the Ministry during the past week might well 
fill us with astonishment, especially those of their 
Secretary for ScoTtanp. It is true that during 
certain periods of the show there were other actors 
dividing the stage with him, and diverting our amazed 
attention to themselves, There was Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, for instance, not, indeed, on the stage— 
that, to be sure, was the joke of it—but intently watch- 
ing the play from the wings last Tuesday night in full 
view of the audience. Then, again, there was the 
‘** PaRNELL of Wales,” that new and heaven-born Welsh 
Whip who has managed to get his Government three 
times beaten within as many weeks. Both these in their 
way are amazing and amusing figures; but, after all, 
the SecreTaRy for SCOTLAND was the well-graced actor 
who filled the stage throughout, and the eyes of the 
spectators could not be more than idly bent on any 
other temporary occupant of the scene. The actor’s 
great “moment” was, of course, on Tuesday night, 
when he rose to speak on Mr. DaLZigEL’s motion in 
favour of Scottish Home Rule. Having himself on 
the previous evening brought forward a proposal 
for allowing Scotland to manage its own affairs, while 
helping to manage those of England also in the Par- 
liament at Westminster, any Minister in such a 
position might seem to have been excellently situ- 
ated for parrying an awkward motion, such as 
that with which he had to deal. One would have 
expected him to bestow his abstract approval and 
personal sympathy upon the motives of his honourable 
friend ; to have “ guarded himself” from saying that 
the creation of a separate Legislature for Scotland 
might not one day be found necessary; but to have 
concluded by arguing that they should await the result 
of the Grand Committee experiment, and suggesting 
that in the meantime this slightly premature motion 
should be withdrawn. 


That, we say, is what one would have expected to 
hear from a judicious and capable SECRETARY for ScoT- 
LAND under the circumstances ; and were it not, as we 
have said, for the notorious effects of late-found 
‘“‘ salvation” upon capacity and judgment, one would 
have gazed thunder-stricken upon a Minister jumping 
up to announce, amid wondering laughter, that though 
his “useful and workmanlike” proposal of the pre- 
vious evening was still before the House, he should 
“vote for the motion of his honourable friend.” Of 
course, the consequences would not have been so serious 
for the Government without the able collaboration of 
Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, who ran away, more suo, from 
the House and the party it was his duty to lead, and 
of Mr. ELLis, who either allowed a previous debate to 
collapse which it was his business to keep going, or 
permitted members to go whom it was his business to 
keep on the spot. Lord RosEsery’s obligations as 
‘“‘ predominant partner” to this junior member of the 
firm and to his foreman are accumulating. This, as 
we have already noted, is the second time within a few 
weeks that they have shown him the value of their 
services, and made him feel how important it is for a 
Prime Minister new to his work to have experienced, 
efficient, and, above all, loyal colleagues and sub- 
ordinates to assist him in his duties. But, even without 
the assistance of the Leader of the House and the 
party Whip, and even if he had not achieved the 
crowning success of subjecting his Government to a 
defeat in the division lobby, Sir GrorGe TREVELYAN’s 
exploits of Monday and Tuesday last would have been 
remarkable. 


Weare not sure, indeed, whether the performance of 


Monday, though, of course, much less sensational, was 
not in its veep leaves the more interesting of the two. 
No doubt, the position of an English Minister—even 
of an English Minister sitting for a Scotch constituency 
—who undertakes such a duty as that which devolved 
that night upon the SecreTarRy for SCOTLAND is not 
an enviable one. It cannot be agreeable to any man’s: 
self-respect to have to propose an arrangement so 
derogatory to the rights of his own “ nationality” 
(since this is the language which Mr. GLADSTONE has 
compelled us all to be continually using), not to say so- 
repugnant to common justice, as that of which Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN was the official advocate. But 
still, the chief dishonour lies in doing the thing at all, 
not in doing it in any particular way. The holder of 
a shady brief hardly mends matters by making a limp 
—and limping—speech in support of it ; and, indeed, 


most men would be anxious to “score” forensically, if 


only by way of some set off to the moral discredit of 
the situation. But the Secrerary for ScoTLanp did 
not seem to take this view of the matter. He was 
apparently content that his advocacy should be as bad 
as his brief; and the unconscionable proposal which 
he was deputed to submit to Parliament was simply 
flung down on the table, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of its exponent to grapple with even the 
most glaring and damning of the objections to its 
insolent injustice. His audacious silence in particular 
upon the claim of England to equal treatment with 
Scotland, in respect of exclusively “ national ” legisla 
tion, was almost as gross an affront to the intelligence 
of the House of Commons as is the proposal itself to 
the rights of the English people. 


Perhaps, however, it is not strictly accurate to say 
that Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN was absolutely silent on 
the point in question. It is true that he did not 
exactly furnish an anticipatory rejoinder to that hard- 
hitting reply in which Mr. BaLrour would have de- 
molished his flabby and evasive speech, if any amount: 
of hard hitting could demolish a bolster. But he did 
touch on the glaring and damning objection to which 
we have referred ; and he touched on it in this wise. 
“From time to time,” he said, “a Bill will come 
“ before the Committee of the whole House affecting 
“ England, Wales, or Ireland, on which Scotchmen 
‘* will have a vote on the same day that they have been 
“ disposing of Scotch business with only a small in- 
“fusion of English members. So far, that is an 
“ anomaly ; but it is not sufficiently serious that, for 
“ the sake of it, you ought to defeat a scheme which I 
* believe to be useful and workmanlike.” An anomaly, 
but only an anomaly “so far” as it goes! Why, how 
much further, in the name of reason, could it go? 
There is but one grosser indignity which you could 
inflict upon the proposed victims, and this—for which 
even Gladstonian opinion is probably not yet ripe— 
would be to provide that “Bills affecting England, 
“ Wales, or Ireland” should be removed from the 
control of Committee of the whole House, and sent 
to the Grand Committee for Scotland. Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN then proceeded to add, with that appalling 
failure of humour which is the invariable Nemesis. 
of surrender to Mr. GLADSTONE, that he is “ sure 
“the anomaly will not be regarded as a sufficient 
“ answer to our proposals by that practical nation the 
“ method of conducting whose business we are now 
“ discussing.” You propose to give A a flagrantly 
unfair advantage over B, and with modest confidence 
you hazard the proposition that A, though he per- 
ceives the anomaly of the arrangement, is too “ prac- 
“ tical” a man to regard it as a sufficient answer to the 
proposal. Undoubtedly your modest confidence will be 
justified. The world is full of men as practical as 
that. 


But this is only one of Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN’S 
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pleas to the charge quoted by him from Mr. GoscHeN, 
that “it would be utterly unfair to English interests 
“ that, while the English were to have no voice in the 
“ framing of Scotch measures, Scotchmen and Irish- 
“men should determine the form in which English 
“measures should be passed.” For a second plea 
he says that the English will have a voice in the 
framing of Scotch measures; and thus he proves his 
plea. English members will take part in the decision 
by which leave is given to introduce a Scotch Bill; 
they will vote on the second reading ; they will revise 
the work of the Committee on the Report ; they will 
vote on the third reading. So that “without the 
“consent of the English majority again and again 
“ given, no Scotch measure can possibly become law.” 
And the Government, such is their magnanimity and 
love of fairplay, will not endeavour to “ get this concur- 
“rence by any Parliamentary device ”—not, for in- 
stance, by the Parliamentary device of gagging them 
and forcing the work of the Committee into law over 
their speechless heads. But they “do expect to get a 
“very favourable hearing from the majority of the 
“ House when they find out what the Scotch opinion 
“is on Scotch measures,” and they “believe that the 
“ House will treat that opinion with respect.” We will 
not waste time in inquiring what this “voice in the 
“ framing of Scotch measures” is worth. If it is worth 
anything, let the Scotch and Irish be confined to the 
exercise of it in the case of English Bills. Let 
them take part in the earlier and later stages of the 
discussion of such Bills ; let the intermediate stage be a 
reference of these measures to a Grand Committee for 
England ; and then let the majority of the whole House 
be invited to give the same “favourable hearing” to 
English opinion on English legislation. Will the 
Government assent to an arrangement of this kind? 
The ingenuous Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL declares himself 
** prepared to accept” it; but are the Government in 
the same state of preparation as the ingenuous Sir 
JaMES CARMICHAEL? Unfortunately, the attempt to 
put this question to a Parliamentary test has failed ; 
and lucky it is for the Government that APoLLo, in 
the person of the SPEAKER, has intervened to rule out 
as irre that amendment of Sir Jon Lussock’s 
which in all probability would have landed them ina 
defeat impossible to be accepted without resignation. 
But there is no need of such proof. Everybody knows 
that Ministers have not the least notion of surrender- 
ing their power of forcing English measures down the 
throat of Parliament by the aid of the Scotch and 
Welsh and Irish votes that they have corruptly bought. 
And their consciousness of this universal knowledge 
would have shamed any less cynical a set of schemers 
out of their iniquitous proposal. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S DOGS. 


HE proverb “Love me, love my dog” puts a 
heavy strain on human affections. Each of us, 

of course, feels a sense of solidarité with his own 
hound. “ He was faithful, he was kind, and he very 
“ seldom whined,” we murmur, as we reflect on the 
merits of our old dog Tray. Interesting anecdotes 
illustrate man’s feeling of union with his dog. We 
may almost say that these two are one flesh. Thus, in 
Glasgow a drover was heard to observe to a stranger, 
“Was it you that trampled on ma doug’s taes? For, 
“if it was, I’d gie ye a clour on the heid—and there 
“it is!” This friend of the dog was inezxorabilis, 
acer, He did not wait to learn whether, as a question 
of historical fact, the stranger had trampled on his 
dog’s toes or not; still less did he pause for an 
apology. He struck him at once; so much is each 
man a kind of body corporate with his tyke. Thus we 


_ hearted cur. 


may observe that, when two dogs begin to fight, each 
spirited proprietor belabours the other dog, and the 
men are at war, owing to the quarrel between their 
subject dependencies. No man resents his own dog’s 
behaviour, however maddening ; and often, to keep the 
friend, we are obliged to endure the dog. 


Now, all dogs are not equally agreeable to all. The 
friends of Launce, especially such of his friends as wore 
farthingales, bad much to suffer from that stony- 
Indeed, we all have much to sufier 
from other men’s dogs. Thus, “ put case” that you 
dine out. All through dinner you are aware that a 
pup is bestowing his affections on you under the table. 
In the drawing-room you discover that the lower por- 
tions of your “ faultless evening dress ” (Miss BrapDon) 
are mere decorative fringes. The pup has converted 
them into rags and tatters. This seems an extremely 
humorous circumstance to your host, because the pup 
is his pup. Perhaps he thinks “ it will be t’ making 
*“o’ t? poop.” But it costs money, not to mention 
the irritating nature of the adventure. A man’s calves 
are dear to him, but his friend’s dog makes them the 
theme of playful but mordant sallies. If the sufferer 
gives the dog what (in the opinion of persons who are 
not owners of dogs) he richly deserves, then the affec- 
tion is ended. ‘ They had been friends in youth” till 
the dog came in, like Death, and broke up their fair 
companionship. Our friend’s dogs are apt to stay out 
till 3.30 a.M., and then on a cold foggy night to bay, 
yap, yell, and howl under our windows. If one shoots 
at them it is resented. As no dog ever yet wakened 
his master, the guest must rise, open the door, stand 
shivering in the fog, and admit the abominable cur. 
Jos himself in these circumstances would probably 
have hurled whatever was hard and heavy at dear 
little Bingo ; but to act thus is simply to provoke the 
blood-feud. Even to hint that trees have branches, 
that there are ropes, and that many opine that dogs 
have throats is resented as a kind of blasphemy 
against the family idol. A dog is always going 
where he gets his toes or tail trodden upon. The 
yowl he sets up is enough to destroy the nerves 
of a poet or other person of high-strung organi- 
zation. But no man ever pities the victim of his dog ; 
quite the reverse. It is Bingo, the down-trodden,. 
whom they cocker, and pet, and condole with. Of 
course these accidents mainly occur to fox-terriers, 
whom we take to be at once the shrilliest, the most 
self-engrossed, and, mentally, the most vacuous of the 
brute creation. Fly far from the man or woman who 
cherishes a fox-terrier. This creature would justify a 
divorce; in fact, an addition to our laws of divorce 
should at once be made. We should see, in the edify- 
ing reports, ‘“‘Smira v. Smita and Fox-terrier.” 


This breed is incapable of education, and the voice 
is a whistle that is never still. A favourite plan of our 
friend’s dogs is “to lurk for a spring,” to lie in wait 
at dark corners of the stairs, get trodden on, trip up 
the friend, who is precipitated down the staircase, and 
then take a piece out of his frame where he is likely 
to miss it most. Our own dogs—we hasten to appease 
Miss Cosse by the admission—never do these things ; 
or hardly ever. But other people’s dogs never do any- 
thing else, and, when we say “other people’s dogs,” 
we do not refer to collies, or Newfoundlands, or Skyes, 
or bull-terriers, or deer-hounds, or dandies, which have no 
fault beyond a certain glum resemblance to Covenanters. 
It is the wretched yelping, skinny, egotistic fox-terriers 
and King Charles’s which destroy friendships and break 
up the peace of households. Yet it is impossible to 
say beforehand that any friend is incapable of be- 
coming the bond-slave of a fox-terrier or other whe!) 
of low degree. It is best to drop such a friend at once, 
to inform him that circumstances in no way affecting 
his honour make it imperative that we should see no 
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more of him. A direct and frank remonstrance, 
“ Either Trip goes or I do,” is of no avail. A man will 
throw over his oldest friend for his newest dog. Why 
this should be so is one of the mysteries of our fallen 
nature. It is scarcely a secret that the friends of Geist’s 
master were not fond of Geist, and regarded his decease 
as anything but premature or matter for elegiac com- 
position. What Newron’s friends endured at the paws 
of Diamond is unknown, yet we know how tamely 
NeEwTon submitted to the tyranny of this animal. 
Much more, then, would Sir Isaac have laughed 
if Diamond had eaten (as dogs will) Locke on the 
Human Understanding, or any other work by a friend. 
There are times when a man would cheerfully compose 
epitaphs for all the dogs (with the exceptions noted) of 
all his friends. The Chosen People disliked even dumb 
dogs, though of all dogs a dumb specimen is, 
perhaps, the least hostile to human tranquillity. He 
might have his toes trampled upon with comparative 
impunity. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


NIONISTS have no reason to be discontented with 
the contrast between their own side and the 
other presented by the coincident remarks of Mr. 
AsquitH and Sir Hickxs-Beacn on Wednesday, 
as to the “miniature General Election” of the last 
fortnight. Mid-Lanarkshire, indeed, had not then 
decided. But the three-cornered character of the 
fight there, as well as some other matters, made it 
less interesting as a test than the batch of six which 
ended with Wisbech; and the result, though the 
Gladstonians kept the seat, was not very cheerful 
for them. In the batch there was a real interest. 
Four of them were vacancies created by Ministers 
themselves, and therefore presumably in safe quarters ; 
while the fifth and sixth had been brought about by 
the usual operation of death or promotion to the 
House of Lords. Of these latter, one occurred in 
a constituency with an immense, though recently 
lowered, Gladstonian majority; while the other was a 
seat only recently captured from Gladstonism, one 
of the largest constituencies in the country, and 
of such a complexion and constitution as distinctly 
favoured the Ministerial side. It may be laid down 
generally that, if Tories can recover and keep Romford 
as it is now constituted, there is no seat in the whole 
of England which they need despair of winning and 
keeping. Thus the conditions of the contest in every 
case were largely in favour of the Ministry, even with- 
out counting on the honourable—if now rather out of 
place and superannuated—prejudice against endeavour- 
ing to snatch a seat when the holder has to seek re- 
election on accepting office. 


The comparison, we say, of Sir Micnaet Hicks- 
Beach and Mr. AsQuiTH on these six contests is not 
discouraging to our side. If Sir MicnaeEr had shouted 
“ Victory!” he would have been unwise; but he did 
not. If Mr. AsquirH had affected satisfaction, he 
would have been still more unwise; and hedid. An 
advance of 500 votes in the total balance on six 
populous constituencies is not a thing to boast very 
greatly of. But the loss of 500 in sucha batch, most of 
them deliberately selected as favourable specimens, is 
still less a thing to be satisfied with. If, as Mr. 
AsQuITH’s party would fain argue, the country is dying 
to be at the throat of the House of Lords; if Labour 
is convinced that Lord RosEsery is its Messiah; if 
England is being steadily converted to Home Rule, 
and Scotland is more than ever set upon Disestablish- 
ment ; if Wales cares more and more for political and 
ecclesiastical separation from England, how, by any 


possible chance, could such a result come about ? 
How could the only Government gain—for Wisbech is 
merely a case of the status quo—be at Hawick, where 
nearly everything was in the Government’s favour? 
How could “Shire Trefaldwyn,” the county in which 
the tyranny of landlords used to prevail more than 
anywhere else, rally to the representative of this very 
tyranny, despite the chapel-screw and everything else ? 
How could Romford, with thousands on thousands of 
“ Labour” voters, return a strange Tory against a 
local Gladstonian man? How could Berwickshire and 
Leith make further inroads on the already sliced and 
whittled Gladstonian majorities? And how could 
Wisbech, despite frantic efforts and the use of every 
possible cajolery, remain practically stationary ? 

No; there is no comfort for the Government in these 
elections, and nobody knows it better than Mr. AsQuITH. 
But we should be the last to claim anything but a mode- 
rate feeling of satisfaction on the other side. We ought 
to have done better at Hawick ; we ought to have won 
Wisbech. And it is pretty certain that both results 
could have been attained if the contests had been fought 
as they were fought certainly in Montgomeryshire and 
Romford, and perhaps elsewhere. Everybody who 
studies elections must see that—in all probability and 
with the proper exceptions for the unforeseen—they 
every year become more and more a matter of selecting 
the right candidate first and working for him in the 
right way afterwards. Not only is there less and less 
difference between parties on great questions—we are 
sorry enough for it, but it is the fact—there is 
also a greater and greater difficulty in making the 
present electorate take the least interest in such ques- 
tions. Even the utter failure of the attempt to get up 
an agitation about the Lords shows this in a way 
which has its unsatisfactory, as well as its satisfactory, 
sides. It may be possible to create an interest in such 
matters by taking pains, but it does not exist ready- 
made. And, therefore, the “moral oxygen” of the 
elector has to be “taken on the angles” in quite a 
different fashion—by arduous work, by coolness and 
good temper, by keeping clear of hitting below the 
belt, and not returning blows in that quarter even if 
they are dealt there, by ascertaining where the local 
shoe pinches and where the local tickling-place lies. If 
anybody says loftily that this is not politics on the 
grand scale, there is nothing toanswer. But it appears 
to be politics on the only scale now practicable. No 
doubt to be right on the great ends of politics will do 
no harm to those who know how to use the small 
means, But the small means must not be neglected 
if the great ends are not to be lost. 


THE MINERS’ BOARD OF CONCILIATION, 


ARLY in the course of his remarks to the Miners’ 
Board of Conciliation on Tuesday, Lord SHanp 
expressed his sincere trust that his intervention would 
not be required to settle the very large questions which 
would come before the members. He thought that it 
would be more to their credit if they could settle them 
for themselves without having recourse to the casting- 
vote of their chairman. Before the day was out it 
is reported that Lord Suanp had to intervene on these 
three points. His casting-vote had to be given against 
the attempt of the Miners’ Federation to secure the 
acceptance of the “ principle of the minimum wage” 
without discussion, and as a mere part of the rules. 
Then he had to decide that it was not to be taken for 
granted that the selling price of coal was to be fixed by 
arrangement between masters and men. Finally, he 
had to rule that the men were not to be entitled to ex- 
amine the masters’ books in cases in which there is no 
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sliding-scale. Lord SHanp, be it observed, did not say 
that these things are not to be done. This was not 
the question. What he had to do, according to un- 
contradicted report, was to stop the effort of the 
Miners’ Federation to settle them out of hand without 
discussion. 

Lord SHAND has, in fact, had to begin his work by 
calling the attention of one of the two ies between 
whom he is to arbitrate to the fact that this is a Board 
of Conciliation, and not a body appointed merely to 
give effect to the wishes of one party, without discus- 
sion. This sequel to his address must be held to have 
justified Lord SHanpD most completely in giving his 
Board a little preliminary lecture on the nature of 
“ conciliation.” It is to be feared that, simple as the 
word sounds, there are many who do not clearly grasp 
its meaning. Asa matter of theory, most people will 
agree with Lord Suanp that “conciliation” means 
concession—only each is too apt in practice to think 
that all the concession should be on the other side, 
and that they should conciliate by accepting the sur- 
render of their opponents. An examination of the 
statements put before him has led Lord SHanp to 
observe that employers and men alike have declared 
that they will go so far and no further. If it is found 
that a gap remains between the utmost point to which 
each party will advance, this will not, in Lord SHanp’s 
opinion, be a satisfactory state of things for a Concilia- 
tion Board, Most assuredly it would not. We should 
ourselves be disposed to compare it to the familiar 
method of conciliating two enemies, commonly called 
the barrier duel. In this form of conflict the oppo- 
nents are allowed to advance toa space marked out 
between them, and fire at one another across it, 
Unless the parties can agree to close that gap which 
Lord SHanp foresees as likely to arise between them, 
by mutual concessions, or unless one of them surrenders 
altogether, it seems eminently probable that this will 
be the end of the Miners’ Board of Conciliation. 


It certainly promises very ill for the success of this 
well-meant effort to reconcile masters and men that 
the Miners’ Federation should have begun by endea- 
vouring to secure three such enormous concessions, 
We cannot affect to be surprised that the attempt has 
been made; for nothing can be more consistent in 
every way with the conduct of the managers of the 
late coal strike throughout. It may be— it at least 
ought to be—remembered that no sooner had Lord 
RosEBERY given masters and men an excuse for tempo- 
rarily suspending a conflict of which both were sick, 
than Mr, PickarD began to misrepresent the terms of 
their agreement. He declared openly, and went on 
asserting until he was explicitly disavowed by Lord 
RoseEBeryY, that the “ principle of the minimum wage ” 
had been accepted. It is, therefore, only what was to 
be expected that he and his colleagues should be found 
attempting to secure the recognition of this so-called 
principle as a mere matter of course—a thing accepted 
by both sides. The notorious fact that it is one of the 
points which the Board of Conciliation has been ap- 
pointed to debate and settle would be no reason why 
the Miners’ Federation should consider it as still open 
to debate. The spirit of that body is further very 
amply displayed in the exceedingly cool demands that 
it shall be taken for granted in future that the consumer 
is to have no say in fixing the price of coal—in other 
words, that the country is to be fleeced for the good of 
the miner-—and that the men are, even in the absence 
of an agreement, to have a general right of inspecting 
the masters’ books. If the Federation has made its 
mind up to insist. on these points, the failure of the 
Board of Conciliation to arrange a working agreement 
between masters und men may be predicted with con- 
fidence already. It would be the height of folly to 
suppose, after our experience of the value of a Labour 


leader’s promise, that the Federation will consider itself 
bound by the decisions of a Board in which the rulin 
has been given against it by the casting-vote of Lord 
SHAND. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


it would, no doubt, be unfair to take it for granted 
that all the members of the House of Commons 
who spoke on Wednesday afternoon were influenced 
by the intention so candidly avowed by Mr. AsquiTH 
at Huddersfield. At any rate, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, if they were bidding for votes with pro- 
mises of public money, they were still so far disposed 
to pay the homage due to virtue as not to say so. No 
insinuation unfavourable to the freedom from hypocrisy 
of Mr. AsquiTH can be made without gross injustice. 
“ Gentlemen,” he practically said in that portion of his 
speech devoted to Labour, “ I stand before you as the re- 
“* presentative of a firm which claims to give better value 
“ for votes than any house in the trade. I ask you to 
“‘ compare our returns with those of any other business, 
“and you will be convinced that we have done more 
“in a shorter time to diminish work and increase 
“* wages than has been effected elsewhere. The number 
“ of places with pensions which working-men are quali- 
“ fied to hold, created by us quite recently, is a point 
“ to which we venture to call your attention with con- 
“ fidence. We put these results before you, gentle- 
“men, with the bope that your valuable orders will be, 
“ not only continued, but extended.” 


The discussion on Colonel PaLmer’s Old-Age Pension 
Bill was at least not conducted in a style imitated from 
the circular of the outside broker. It may be allowed 
that the proposal is one to which it is possible for any 
man of humanity to feel kindly. There is undeniably 
something shocking in the fact that honest and well- 
conducted people, who have not belonged to trades 
which allowed them to save money, should, when old 
age or sickness has disqualified them for work, be com- 
pelled to fall into the rank of paupers. The wish that 
they might be provided for in some better way is 
natural and creditable. Neither is it new, since it 
supplied a motive to the many founders of almshouses 
erected in England during several centuries. Some 
of us, however, do not forget that these founda- 
tions, though excellent in intention, became too 
frequently little hotbeds of jobbery, and it is 
a fact that when a mania for reform seized the 
country, the funds of those of them which had be- 
come rich were too often diverted from the purpose 
for which they were originally left to the prevailing 
humanitarian fad of the day. Then the granting of 
relief to the poor was reprobated by economical 
orthodoxy as pauperizing. Now another creed has 
arisen with other aims, but the funds are squandered. 
The discussion on Wednesday afternoon did not add 
anything of value to what has been already said on the 
subject. One more instance was given of the utter 
want of tact and faculty for management on the 
Treasury Bench. Mr. SHaw LeFevre all but earned 
the Cabinet another snub, and it would not have 
escaped, by the tardy intervention of the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcneQuer, but for the ill-advised persistence 
of Colonel PaLMER and his friends. But the blunders, 
narrow escapes, and trippings of the Cabinet are getting 
beyond counting. 

The most notable feature of the discussion was the 
care with which almost all the speakers avoided facing 
the question whether old-age pensions could be granted 
without doing damage out of proportion to the 
good they could effect. Nobody thought it worth 
while to inquire whether the yearly withdrawal of vast 
sums of money from the pockets of the taxpayers 
would not have a very injurious effect on the industry 
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of the nation, and so tend to increase the general mass 
of poverty. It may be a very small matter that Colonel 
-PALMER’s, or any other, scheme would create anomalies ; 
and Mr. Saw LeFevre was properly punished for his 
long-winded demonstration that it would by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. But, though it was great fun to see the 
member for West Birmingham trundling poor solemn 
Mr, Saaw LEFeEvRE down a hill in a barrel, it was not 
so amusing to hear him cheerfully talking of an ex- 
penditure of indefinite millions. He actually reminded 
the House, apparently for its encouragement, that we 
began with twenty thousand for education, and have 
advanced to nine millions. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN is not 
frightened at the prospect that we may begin with 
a quarter of a million for old-age pensions, and 
go on to something like the twenty-six millions 
asked for by Mr. Boots. Indeed, it is the facility 
of afterwards increasing the fund which supplied 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with one of his arguments for 

inning modestly, and one of the reasons which 
he advanced for not thinking it necessary to wait 
for the construction of a complete scheme before 
“ affirming the principle.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke 
of a displacement of taxation. This is a nice phrase, 
which insinuates that what is given to old-age pen- 
sions will be saved on Poor-rate—a very bold sup- 
position indeed. As the House has not yet “affirmed 
“the principle” of Colonel Patmer’s Bill, but only 
adjourned the debate, we may perhaps have some fuller 
explanation than has been given yet how it is proposed 
to work a system under which every one who applies 
for an old-age pension will be called upon to submit to 
an inquisitorial examination to prove that he deserves 
it, and will be relegated to the workhouse if he cannot 


pass. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


E faction fight among the Irish Nationalists has 
become hopelessly bewildering to the mere Saxon. 
Amid the merry whirl of the shillelaghs, it is all one 


-ean do to discern whose head has been hit; to descry 


the particular blackthorn which delivered the tap, and 
to identify the hand that wielded it, is rapidly getting 
to be too confusing. Up to the present we have just 

to keep—though we cannot undertake to 
continue it—a rough and, no doubt, imperfect record 
of the raps. In this we find it chronicled that Mr. 
HeEaty has denounced Mr. DiLLon and his party on 
the Freeman’s Journal as “‘ mean conspirators”; that 
a Healyite has compared the articles in that print for 
which he holds the opposite party responsible to 
“‘hog’s wash,” and Mr. DILLON, in respect of cerebral 
capacity, to a “little pig ”—a parallel which Mr. Sexton, 
though he pronounced it “highly insulting,” was not 
prepared as chairman of the meeting to rule “out of 
“ order.” Then, if we remember rightly, Mr. REpMonp 
has described Mr. O'BRIEN as a “ melancholy humbug,” 
and Mr. Vesey Knox has more than suggested that he 
is a “sneak.” Really, it quite recalls the lively old 
days of the “ ag gl and the “dirty little 
“ scoundrel.” . O’Brien, however, has not caught 
“that large utterance of the early gods.” He is no- 
thing if not literary, and his only idea of “slang- 
“whanging” is to write a letter “of inordinate 
“length” to the Cork Examiner, in which, after 
having “exposed Mr. Vesey Knox’s cui bono” in 
many elegantly rounded periods, he finally crushes 
him with a peroration packed into a crisp little 
sentence of 185 words. 

Mr. O’Brikny’s reply would doubtless not be un- 
worthy of critical analysis from the purely literary 
point of view ; but its political overshadows its literary 
interest. Anything more amusingly indicative of the 
inner mind of the Nationalist party than these in- 


dignant denunciations of the “ thraitor ” who is letting 
the cat out of the bag it would be impossible to 
imagine. Mr. O’Brien’s wrath with Mr. Knox has 
not been provoked by any attacks which that brother 
patriot has made upon him; indeed, he would never 
have dreamed of noticing them so far as they concerned 
himself. “ But they become of importance when they 
“are communicated anonymously to two influential 
“ Nationalist journals, and when they form part of a 
“* deep-laid policy which, if it were to go on unnoticed, 
“ would bring us perilously near the destruction of the 
“ Home Rule Government and a General Election end- 
“ing in sheer chaos.” Sheer chaos! What words to 
describe the process of “ sweeping the country” and 
its results! And what a naif admission that all 
the Gladstonian and Nationalist talk about the 
“ mandate of the country,” and the burning eager- 
ness of the constituencies to assert their will against 
the arrogant tyranny of the House of Lords, is mere 
noisy swagger, to the knowledge of the swaggerers 
themselves! Anything rather than face those electors 
to whom they pretend so ardent a longing to appeal. 
It is “treachery” on the part of a Nationalist to do 
anything by which this appeal might by any chance 
be precipitated. Defeat is so certain as all that. It 
is impossible that Mr. Knox could be in bond fide 
agreement with Mr. Repmonp as to the advantages of 
an immediate dissolution; he must be perfidiously 
conspiring with that enemy of his country to wreck 
the Home Rule cause. All this is indeed edifying, 
and will be well worth remembering when Gladstonian 
stumpers and scribblers talk nonsense, in future, about 
the confidence with which they and their allies are 
preparing to challenge the verdict of the English con- 
stituencies on Mr. GLADSTONE’S Home Rule Bill. 


As to Mr. Repmonp himself, he, at any rate, has 
the courage of the convictions which Mr. O'BRIEN 
and his party only profess. What the convictions 
themselves may be worth is another question ; but, if 
we cannot quite share his belief in the advantages, 
from the Nationalist point of view, of forcing a dis- 
solution, we quite concur with him in thinking that 
he and his friends have little to gain by maintaining 
the present Government in office. In particular we 
entirely agree with him in thinking that, “if Mr. 
“* BaLFour were in power to-morrow morning, he would 
“ govern Ireland by quite as constitutional methods 
“as Mr. Morey now did.” Mr. Morey has found 
out—not, perhaps, to his own surprise, but certainly 
to that of his Irish clients—that he is actually with- 
out any effective “dispensing power” at all; and that, 
when it comes to a question of maintaining order and 
enforcing legal process, he is just as unable as any 
benighted Tory Chief Secretary could possibly be to 
arrest the operation of the law. Perhaps he has found 
it almost equally difficult to reverse its operation, and 
is preparing another disagreeable surprise for Mr. 
REpMoND and his Stalwarts in the provisions of the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 


THE WATER COMPANIES AND THE L.C.C. 


= every debate adds something to the 

picture of the wonderful Government which we 
now enjoy—and the something is not to its credit. On 
Thursday, to be consistent with itself, the Cabinet— 
before submitting, in spite of much bragging to the 
contrary, to adjourn the Scotch Committee debate— 
had contrived to make an exhibition of itself on the 
subject of the water supply of Essex, and to be beaten 
for its pains. To do dirty things and to be beaten for 
them, partly by the help of their own followers, is, 
as one now sees, to be the most of the regimen of 
this Cabinet, and it is quite reconciled to its fate. 
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Apparently, it actually likes it, and takes precautions to 
avoid a failure of the supply. At least, if that were 
not the case, it is not intelligible why it took the line 
it did on the East London Water Bill. It must have 
known that many of its supporters were angry at find- 
ing it disposed to sacrifice the interests of the people 
of Essex in order to forward the intrigues of the London 
County Council. That it would have no help from the 
Opposition was to be taken for granted. We should be 
sorry to be too sure that a Government like this knows 
anything, in the proper sense of the word. It may be 
simply plunging about in that state of mind in which 
the truth is apt to appear something other than it really 
is to the bewildered imagination. Assuredly there is 
a want of leadership, or a use of it for some purpose 
which is not the avoidance of defeat. And then there 
are moments when we are irresistibly reminded of 
stories of officers who have been known to look with 
some satisfaction at the defeat of their own side when 
it happened to be under the command of somebody 


Whether they were all acting from a natural though 
corrupt love of log-rolling, or whether it is all a deep 
plot, the Ministry did make a remarkable exhibition of 
selfishness and meanness on Thursday night. It delibe- 
rately set itself to oppose a Water Bill in which great 
part of the county of Essex is interested, in order to 
curry favour with the London County Council. The 
motive of the Council—or rather of the Progressive 
majority—is as plain as day. It wishes to depreciate 
the property of the Water Companies in order that it 
may some day get them cheap. Therefore, when the 
East London Water Company applies for extended 
powers, the Council opposes the application, as it 
opposed a similar Bill brought in by Birmingham. 
The L.C.C. thought it might some day want to 
tap the same source, and it did not care, not it, 
whether towns in the Midland suffered from thirst 
or not. Now it feels in exactly the same noble—and 
what it is, we believe, thought proper to call altruistic 
—frame of mind. This is what we expected of the 
L.C.C.; but why was Mr. Saw Lerevre allowed to 
get up and speak of a Bill in which the county of 
Essex is largely interested as if nobody was to be con- 
sulted except the London County Council? The thing 
was so inept that it may easily have come quite natural 
to Mr. SHaw Lerevre. That is how he would be ex- 
pected to behave by all who have watched his solid, if 
not brilliant, career. But, then, we remember a time 
when Mr. Saw LEFEVRE was not allowed his head to 
this extent. Since, however, he was so left, for reasons 
which we do not profess to be able to fathom, the news- 
paper reader has been favoured with a very complete 
example of what Gladstonianism comes to without Mr. 
GLapsTonE. The wonderful party, which is all for 
devolution and allowing the local will to rule local 
business, was found (1) wasting a good afternoon on a 
general discussion of a local Bill, which might well have 
passed without words to a Committee; (2) endeavour- 
ing, by the help of London Progressives and Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh of different Gladstonian kinds, to de- 
prive the county of Essex of the means of getting 
more water, which it needs, till the County Council of 
London has not only made its mind up exactly 
how it would prefer to acquire the property of the 
Water Companies, but has obtained powers to become 
possessed of their property on its own terms. It 
failed, and the failure had so far an effect that it 
dropped its opposition to other similar Bilis that were 
before the House. The County Council will appa- 
rently make no objection to this, being satisfied that 
the Cabinet played fair in this last “try on.” But what 
a dignified position for a Ministry, and what does it 
hope to gain ? 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH, 


Smith reluctantly recognized that his case was hopeless. 
Their grief at his loss is none the less sharp that they were 
perforce prepared for it. Even to the last, and in the midst 
of constant and severe suffering, he retained his two prin- 
cipal characteristics—his cheerfulness, and his sympathy for 
the troubles of others. When these things are spoken of as 
his chief characteristics, the expression should be qualified so 
far as to say that these were what most frequently affected 
his friends, who were accustomed to seek his advice in all 
times of trial, doubt, and difficulty. He was a singularly 
calm and dispassionate judge of circumstances put before 
him, and this coolness was the more striking because of a 
certain impulsive vehemence in his manner, and in the tones 
of a somewhat shrill, powerful voice set off by the strong 
Scottish accent which he never lost. His rooms in Christ’s 
College were a gathering place for all that was best in Cam- 
bridge ; and when he himself was a prisoner, confined often- 
times to a sofa, he never wearied of his pupils and his visitors, 
and never saved himself the trouble of bestowing a kindly 
joke or a pleasant compliment. These rooms were a constant 
source of admiration to him. He took the greatest pride in 
the furniture and the pictures ; but, above all, in the beau- 
tiful prospects front and back into the first court and into 
the gardens of the College. Besides his pictures and etch- 
ings—for he was an excellent judge of most kinds of art— 
he looked most lovingly at his books. He liked rare 
editions and admired handsome bindings and wide margins. 

From the time when he succeeded Bradshaw at the Uni- 
versity Library, the study of bibliography became one of the 
delights of his life, though he had seldom bestowed a 
thought upon it before; but Robertson Smith could not 
take up a subject, however trivial, in a superficial manner. 
He knew many arts and sciences, few men have ever been 
privileged to know so many; but he made each of them as 
it were a part of his existence, and was a specialist in each. 
Apart from the two subjects which have made him famous, 
he was a well-read mathematician, and, in fact, held a 
mathematical chair for a time at Aberdeen as deputy to 
the professor. He was a profound student of most branches 
of law, English and foreign. He understood the more 
abstruse branches of anatomy, especially that relating to 
the movements and functions of the eye. He was a good 
theoretical astronomer. He might easily have posed as an 
eminent naturalist. He was both a botanist and a gardener 
—an unusual combination. He had a fine ear for music, 
and a real knowledge of it. He was an admirable architec- 
tural critic, with a strong leaning towards Gothic. He 
was a great numismatist, so great, and his collections so 
judiciously made, that we must hope his gold coins, at 
least, will now be acquired by the University or some other 
public body. With all this knowledge, and much more 
than we can particularize, he was remarkably modest about 
his own acquirements, and, when complimented on some 
more than usually brilliant display of unexpected informa- 
tion, he would laughingly refer to his intimate share in the 
production of a well-known encyclopedia. It was also to 
be remarked that he was always ready to acknowledge 
ignorance, and never gave an opinion on what he did not 
understand. His geniality and his tenderness to the weak- 
nesses of others made him welcome everywhere, and no 
notice of him will be complete which does not mention his 
singular ability as a recounter of stories. 

Theology and philology were the chief pursuits of his 
life. His practical expulsion from the so-called “ Free 
Church” of Scotland was an abiding distress to him. He 
was above petty resentment, and also above taking a selfish 
view of any possible circumstances; but it was a lifelong 
grief to him. In ordinary religious matters he was remark- 
able for orthodoxy. He held to the doctrines of his Church 
to the last, though his views were latterly tempered by the 
warm admiration he felt for the Church of England, to which, 
in fact, he informally conformed during the later years of 
his residence at Cambridge. The decision of the Synod at 
Aberdeen was a heavy blow to him, a blow from which his 
sensitive nature never recovered. It was in 1879, and it 
would be absurd to say that it had any direct effect in 
causing his death ; but it certainly increased the constitu- 
tional weakness from which he suffered, and which on this 
day week took him from us. 

Next after theology he loved languages. His studies at 
Bonn and Gittingen made him a first-rate scholar ; 
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French, as he used to say, came to him by nature, and all 
European languages were at his finger-ends. But it is as 
an Oriental scholar that he will be longest remembered. 
He succeeded Palmer, and subsequently Wright, whom 
Palmer had most venerated, and it cannot be said that he 
was inferior to either. Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, in its two 
principal branches, and the various languages which are of 
the same class, were all familiar, and, besides these, he had 
more than a smattering of cuneiforms, and a very fair 
knowledge of hieroglyphics, acquired in Egypt, which he 
visited as a change when his long struggle with the 
Presbytery was over. He reached the banks of the Nile in 
a state of depression distressing to witness. But in a short 
time the climate, the gorgeous colouring, the objects of 
interest, and—what came to him as a surprise—the discovery 
that his classical Arabic was of no use in the Cairene 
bazaars, all conspired to refresh him ; also, perhaps, it did 
him good to find that he was not merely a poor minister 
who had got into the bad books of the Synod, but a cele- 
brity of no mean order. From that time he occasionally 
visited Egypt, and on one occasion he made a some- 
what extended tour in Arabia. He was always, even in 
illness, a diligent worker, and both read a great deal and 
also wrote. His first work at Cambridge was to edit the 
lectures of his predecessor in the Arabic chair. His own 
lectures have been published in several volumes, of which 
probably the most important is on the Religion of the Semites, 
a series of profound studies on the early beliefs of the Arabs 
and the Hebrews. In this volume there is perhaps too 
much material. It has the air of having been written by a 
man who recognized his approaching death, and desired to 
make the most of the short time at his disposal. As a 
result, it is a mine for other divines to dig in. 

In noticing, however briefly, the life of Robertson Smith, 
one of the hardest workers of our day, it is impossible not 
to regret the loss of all that he had learned. Those who 
knew him regret him, but many who never knew him 
regret that the world of scholarship should be deprived of 
what he had acquired. He was born in Aberdeenshire in 
November 1846, so that he was little more than forty- 
seven. He retained almost to the last a remarkable 
youthfulness of appearance, well matched by a youthful- 
ness of manner which never deserted him, and was 
the index of a buoyancy and brightness which racking 
pain and wasting illness never obscured. He took warmly 
to Cambridge, and in the end loved it as fondly as he can 
ever have loved the stern Caledonian academy in which his 
first years were spent. In return Cambridge took to him, 
and very soon recognized his powers. He had been but a 
short while in the University before his influence was fully 
acknowledged, 


RACING. 


lig first great event of this year in the racing world 
was the sale of the Duke of Beaufort’s stud at Bad- 
minton. So much interest did it awaken that it has been 
doubted whether there had ever been so large an attendance 
at any sale before. During the Duke of Beaufort’s career 
of forty years on the Turf his great aim has apparently been 
to breed stayers, and in his attempts to do so he has been 
fairly successful. Among what are called classic races he 
has won the Oaks, the Two Thousand, and the One Thou- 
sand; but he has never won a Derby or a St. Leger. Of 
his horses in training, Son of a Gun, who was handicapped 
for this year’s Chester Cup at 19 lbs. below the best form, 
was sold for 2,800 guineas; Ragimunde, who is handi- 
capped for the Metropolitan as about the same horse at 
weight for age, only made 800 guineas; but, as he is two 
years older, he is probably near the end of his racing 
career; and Guilon, a mare of Son of a Gun’s age, and 
considered 16 lbs. or 17 Ibs. his inferior, fetched 810 guineas. 
Among the brood mares, Réve d’Or, who won the One 
Thousand and the Oaks for the Duke of Beaufort, together 
with her filly foal by his Two Thousand winner, Petronel, 
realized 2,700 guineas. A few days later we were re- 
minded by the Seath of the St. Leger winner, Dutch Oven, 
that high-priced brood mares—she cost 3,200 guineas—do 
not invariably prove successes at the stud. On the whole, 
the Duke of Beaufort’s sale was considered encouraging by 
breeders, who had anything but a good market last year. 
The present racing season has opened under very diffe- 
rent circumstances from those of the last. A year ago the 


ground had been so hard that trainers found great diffi- 
culty in getting their horses fit to run, whereas in the early 
part of this spring training-grounds were, for the most part, 
in excellent order. Horses, therefore, that were never 
thoroughly trained last season may be expected to upset a 
good deal of its public form, and backers will do well 
to keep this probability well before their minds if wet 
weather should set in. Most of the actual racing, how- 
ever, has thus far been on hard ground. 


The victory of Baron Rothschild’s fine black four-year- 
old colt, Le Nicham, in the Lincolnshire Handicap, was a 
smart performance. Judging from his handicapping here 
relatively to that for the Cambridgeshire, he may be said to 
have been put in at about 10 Ibs. or 12 lbs. below what may 
be supposed to be the best four-year-old form—that is to 
say, much upon his form with Isinglass in the St. Leger, 
when he ran third, and as he now won with perhaps 5 lbs. 
or 6lbs. in hand, after a very fast race, he has _pro- 
bably improved since last year, a supposition which is 
fully borne out by his appearance. It may have been 
lucky for him that the Duke of Westminster’s three- 
year-old, Grey Leg, had his head in the wrong direction 
at the start, and that Macready, who finished third, a 
couple of lengths behind the winner, got off very badly. 
Le Nicham’s legginess is his worst fault, so far as his frame 
is concerned ; but he looks less lanky than he did last year. 
Being by the Touchstone horse Tristan, out of a mare by 
that very inbred-to-Touchstone sire Wellingtonia, out 
of another Touchstone mare, he is essentially a represen- 
tative of the great Touchstone family. The best three- 
year-old form shown in the race was that of Xury, who led 
after the first quarter of a mile to the junction with the 
old course, where possibly want of condition may have 
told on him, to say nothing of the rumour that Chandley, 
his jockey, had walked off 12 lbs. of weight during the 
preceding two days in order to ride him, and it is not un- 
likely that five furlongs may suit him better than a mile. 
On the other hand, the five-year-old Macready, who ran 
third, was going his best at the finish. Marnovia, the only 
conqueror of Delphos, was very quick in getting off, and 
showed tremendous speed in the early part of the race. 
Her easy defeat the next day may have been owing to her 
exertions in the Lincolnshire Handicap, and she is likely 
to be a dangerous filly over short courses. The results of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap were to make Macready a very 
strong favourite for the Liverpool Cup, for which he ran 
very badly, and Grey Leg first favourite for the City and 
Suburban on the opening of the betting for that race. 


The Brocklesby Stakes produced a very fine race, Mr. 
W. Taylor Sharpe's Ella Tweed, a chestnut filly by Salisbury, 
beating Mr. Vyner’s Crowberry filly, Fabia, also a chestnut, 
by a head. Only a length off was Mr. Waring’s Levybub 
by Chittabob, who beat Mr. Daniel Cooper’s Saintly by 
St. Simon by a head for third place. The critics did not 
find much fault with either of the four; beyond pointing 
out that, like many other St. Simon fillies, Saintly is small, 
and that even Ella Tweed might be the better for a little 
more size. In this race the remarkably handsome Prince 
Simon, who cost 2,150 guineas as a yearling, ran fifth. 
The question was much discussed whether the Brocklesby 
Stakes two-year-olds, or those that ran the next day at 
Liverpool for the Molyneux Stakes, were the best. In the 
latter race the three placed horses—Captain Greer’s Kileock, 
by Kilwarlin, Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Bragget, by Brag, and 
Lord Ellesmere’s McNeil, by Galliard—were all within three- 
quarters of a length of each other. Some good judges pre- 
ferred the winner of an unimportant two-year-old race to 
any of these. This was Sir J. Miller's La Sagesse, by Wisdom 
out of St. Mary, who won the Lincoln Stakes of only 185/. 
Odds were laid upon her on Tuesday last for the Althorp 
Park Stakes at Northampton, and she won, but not without 
difficulty, from Sauteur, a gelding by Trapeze. 

The antecedents of the late Grand National Steeplechase 
were, perhaps, the most sensational on record, and they 
mainly concerned Cloister, the winner of last year. To 
begin with, there was a slip of the pen in assigning his 
weight, and this made fuss enough, the innocent and 
simple-minded public appearing to labour under the impres- 
sion that this was the first occasion on which such an accident 
had ever occurred to any handicapper. Then Cloister had 
a remarkable and a chequered career. For some time he 
was about the “hottest” Grand National favourite in 
history; but, later on, he became the victim of the disease 
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known as metallic fever, to which he finally suc- 
cumbed, and all steeplechasing men, from dukes to potboys, 
having sat in inquest upon his case, they separated without 
being able to agree upon a verdict. The race itself was an 
excellent one, every yard of the run in from the last fence 
being hard fought, and Captain Fenwick’s Why Not beat 
Lady Ellen II. by a length and a half, while that mare 
beat Wild Man from Borneo by a head. With the excep- 
tion of Cloister, Why Not was the most heavily weighted 
horse in the handicap, and he had run third for this race 
last year. This neat little horse is said by a writer of great 
experience to be the smallest, so far as height under the 
standard is concerned, that evér won a Grand National. 
There is, however, such an animal as, what Jorrocks called, 
“a big little ’oss.” 

“Mr. Manton” won the Liverpool Spring Cup with 
the highly bred Shrine, by Clairvaux or Isonomy (probably 
the latter) out of Pilgrimage. This mare has trained on 
most creditably, being now seven years old. She had been 
handicapped, however, on easy terms. The Duke of Port- 
land’s diminutive Oaks winner, Mrs. Butterwick, won the 
Earl Spencer’s Plate at Northampton this weck, after a 
tremendous race with Pet of the Fancy, to whom she was 

iving 38 lbs. The Northamptonshire Stakes, at the same 
meeting was won by Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Rodomont, a 

ree-year-old that had beaten twenty opponents for a 
Nursery Handicap the last day but one of last season, 
yet was now put in at the bottom of the hardicap. 

The report of the Chester Racecourse Committee proves 
the present popularity of the sport. The receipts from 
admissions and lettings amounted to 9,847/. last year, and 
Chester is by no means one of ovr most important meet- 
ings. The actual amount in stakes run for in Great 
Britain last season was something like 24,c00/. less than in 
the preceding year; but there was an increase in the num- 
ber of races run. For long it had seemed as if the number 
of horses which ran in races in 1870 would never be 
equalled ; last year it was exceeded. 

Some interesting statistics are given in the Spring 
Edition of Ruff’s Guide relating to the sires and their 
proportion of foals to barren mares, a most important 
point for the consideration of breeders. It is satisfac- 
tory to find the young stallion Amphion, who showed 
such extraordinary form on the turf, with seventeen 
foals and only three failures last year. On the other hand, 
Ayrshire is credited with less successes than failures; the 
fuilures of Donovan, one of the largest winners in stakes 
that ever raced, appear just to equal his successes, while 
Bend Or and the great St. Simon himself, who has for some 
years stood at the head of the winning sires, are not high 
in the list of foal-getting stallions. The same instructive 
table shows us that the average prices obtained for the year- 
lings of several sires for whose services high fees are charged 
do not equal those fees, so that when the other expenses of 
breeding are taken into consideration, the losses must be 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that, as a rule, 
the stock of the high-priced sires return remunerative prices. 
Several of the most fashionable stallions have no fees adver- 
tised. ‘Two are priced at 250 guineas, eight at 200, half a 
dozen at 150, and a dozen at 100 guineas. 

The Derby, with a colt belonging to the Prime Minister 
as favourite, appears a fairly open race; but this is, we 
believe, the first year, within the memory of the present 
generation, in which there has been practically no betting 
upon the Two Thousand before Easter. 


THUMB-BOOKS. 


META BiBriov péya xaxdv is the current form of a 
favourite saying of Callimachus, the Alexandrian 
Librarian, which is reported by Atheneus. Callimachus 
may have regarded the matter from a librarian’s rather 
than from a student’s point of view; but Dr. Johnson, 
doubtless with a mental reservation in favour of dictionaries, 
accepted it in the latter sense when he repeated that “A 
= book is a great evil.” The reading public appears to 
ve shared this opinion, and at the same time to have 
adopted the converse, that “ A little book is a great good.” 
Small books, except those printed in microscopic type, 
have suffered many things at the hands of their affection- 
ate possessors, and the tiny bibliographical rarities known 
as “thumb-books” migl.t equally well have derived their 


name from the thumbing they have undergone as from their 
size. For while the stately folios have enjoyed the privilege 
of dusty peace, and the quartos and octavos have usually 
some representative extant in good condition, the early 
thumb-books have either disappeared altogether, or survive 
in very dilapidated specimens. 

The earliest of these minute volumes known to exist 
is a Book of Hours, of which only a small portion of 
the middle remains; it is in Gothic type, and was probably 
printed at Paris circa 1500. The next is a book of private 
prayers, entitled A Tablet for Gentlewomen, printed in 
London by William Seres, 1574. There is but one copy 
known, and that has lost the first twenty-four pages and 
several others. Then comes a Seneca “De tranquillitate 
animi” (Leyden. 1601), of which only one perfect copy is 
known. It contains 249 pages of legible italic type. In 
1606 we have Weever’s Agnus Dei, from the types of 
Valentine Sims, a charming little book about 1} in. in 
height, of which only two copies are known. It is a life 
of Christ in verse, with a dedication to Prince Henry. 
This work is particularly interesting, for it evidently gave 
that eccentric genius John Taylor, the Water Poet, the 
idea of rendering the Bible into verse on the same scale. 
In 1616 Taylor published the first thumb-Bible, a diminu- 
tive volume, identical in size with Weever’s. The Old 
Testament is entitled Verlum Sempiternum, and is dedi- 
cated to the Queen; while the New Testament, Salvator 
Mundi, is dedicated to Prince Charles in an epistle begin- 
ning :— 

Thou high-borne Of-springe of the best of men; 
which recalls Weever’s 


Thou machlesse issue of a mighty King. 
Only one copy is known, and, though perfect, it shows signs 
of very hard wear. Taylor seems to have been satisfied 
with its reception, for he issued another thumb-book in the 
following year entitled The Booke of Martyrs. Until last 
October all traces of the first edition of the thumb-Bible 
were lost, the earliest known being the one printed at 
Aberdeen in 1670. Attempts were made to claim it asa 
Scotch work in matter as well as form; but attention was 
called to the appearance of the text in the folio edition of 
Taylor’s works published in 1630. At least eight editions of 
Taylor’s thumb- Bible have appeared, four in the seventeenth 
century, one in the eighteenth, and three in the nineteenth. 
Those printed before 1800 have almost entirely disappeared. 
The Hague thumb-Bible of 1752, La Sainte Bible mise en 
vers, by J. P. J. du Bois, is, in the main, a translation of 
Taylor's verses without acknowledgment. We quote two 
parallel passages from 1 Samuel; they will also serve to 
show Taylor’s power of condensed expression :— 
Saul seeking straying asses, Le Peuple veut un Roi: C'est 
finds a crown, Saul qu’on lui donne, 
And is anointed King in Pour des Anes qu'il cherche, 
Raman Town. il trouve une couronne, 


David, avec sa Fronde & 
cing Cailloux s’appréte : 

And with astone the Gyant Il frappe ce Géant, & lui 

down doth ding. coupe la Téte. 
An anonymous thumb-Bible in prose first appeared in 
1728, and was several times reprinted. Another, entitled 
Bible in Miniature, was published by Harris in 1774, and 
reprinted by Newbery in 1780. 

The French presses have sent forth some exquisite illus- 
trated thumb-books, such as Le Petit Paroissien de Uenfance, 
Le Petit Volage pour l'année 1819, &c. Italy, rather late in 
the day, has produced the Milan Divina Commedia, 1878, in 
400 pages of extremely minute type. From Russia comes 
one of the rarest of tiny books, an edition of Kriloff’s 
Fables, published at St. Petersburg in 1855, by Jacob de 
Reiche, chief of the bank-paper manufactory. 

Tiny almanacks have been common from a comparatively 
early date, and among them we find the smallest book ever 
printed, the English Bijou Almanack; it measures two- 
thirds of an inch high by less than half an inch wide. The 
smallest set of books is the Carlsruhe Almanach auf die 
Jahre 1830-39, which is just a trifle larger than the Bijou, 
but the ten volumes, with their case, are less than one- 
twelfth of an inch thick. In 1793 the Paris publisher 
Janet issued a tiny square almanack for 1794, entitled Les 
Curieux précoces, which bears on its last page the announce- 
ment that “I’éditeur fait les armes, en or, miniatures, 
chiffres des princes et seigneurs.” It was perchance fortu- 


Young David comes, and in 
his hand a sling, 
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nate for Janet that this audacious advertisement did not 
appear on a larger scale ; however, he took care that the 
engravings should be sufficiently Republican in character to 
save his reputation. 

To the would-be collector of early thumb-books we wish 
all success, but would not advise him to commence opera- 
tions unless he possesses the patience of Job and the wealth 
of Croesus; and, even when these were exhausted, there 
would be many gaps upon his little shelves. 


BALAAM IN WALES. 


HE Welsh Land Commission concluded the labours of 

a fortnight some few days ago. Their sittings took 
place in Pembrokeshire and Monmouthshire ; and though 
they attracted very little notice in those places and still 
less elsewhere, they have been valuable as producing a 
quantity of fairly well-authenticated information, and as an 
example of the dangers incurred by going into the hedges 
and bye-ways in search of political grievances, and com- 
pelling them to come in. Pembrokeshire is, in a manner, 
& prosperous edition of a large part of Ireland. A rough 
but not unfertile district running up into tracts of moun- 
tain land which no one but an urban Radical would 
think of cultivating, surrounded by an unusual length of 
coast line, and provided with what, according to modern 
ideas, is a very defective railway system ; it is cultivated by 
tenant-farmers holding under landlords, some of whom carry 
on their business on as large a scale as any in the kingdom. 
Monmouthshire, on the other hand, from an agricultural point 
of view, resembles England—of which it is, in fact, a part— 
rather than Wales, which it is apt to look upon with a proper 
degree of local pride. The west side of the county consists 
of the long straight valleys characteristic of the South 
Wales coalfield, of which they form a part ; the eastern part 
resembles the other Western counties of England, and is 
purely agricultural. The great bulk of the population is on 
the west of the Usk, and is as strongly Welsh as their 
neighbours in Glamorgan. On the east of the Usk the 
inhabitants are as English as any to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Welsh border. The result of the labours 
of the Commission, in both counties, will probably lead any 
impartial person to believe that the Welsh farmer has no 
grievances which he does not share with his English fellow- 
countryman, and enjoys some advantages specially his own. 
In both counties almost complete unanimity prevailed among 
the tenants as to the merits of their landlords; and, indeed, 
when permanent improvements have cost one landlord, whose 
rental was not stated, 210,000/. in eighteen years ; another, 
with a rental of 3,000/., from 800/. to 1,000/. a year; and a 
third, with a rental of 5o0o/., 2,000/. in forty-eight years, 
complaint cannot be made of them that they have starved 
the land. Abatements have always been and still are freely 
made in bad years, and the present state of trade has in 
several cases given rise to permanent reductions on much 
the same scale. The landlords have tacitly admitted that a 
sitting tenant ought not to be disturbed without good 
cause, and that on his death a member of his family has a 
claim to succeed him ; and in no case, except one when six 
widows were evicted some thirty years ago by a new land- 
lord, was it proved that this sound and generous principle 
had been departed from. In no case was it alleged that 
farms were generally let by tender to the highest bidder 
except in the case of land near a town owned by the 
Charity Commission ; and, indeed, the principle of letting 
by tender at all was proved to be generally discountenanced. 
Strong evidence was produced both by landlords and tenants 
that the condition of tenants was better than that of 
freeholders, who had generally mortgaged the land to 
raise the purchase money, and found that no remissions of 
interest are to be expected from mortgagees. With falling 
prices, at all events, tenancies from year to year are more 
popular than leases. Asa rule, the tenants were satisfied 
that any farmer who could farm enjoyed as great a chance 
of fixity of tenure as he wanted ; while one farmer ingenu- 
ously confuted a Commissioner who has made fixity of 
tenure his hobby, by the argument that he had sons whom 
he wished, and in present circumstances could afford, to 
establish as farmers on their own account. A Land Court 
found no favour among the majority of the tenants, its 
functions being at present practically discharged in a large 
number of cases in Pembrokeshire by a professional 


gentleman living in Haverfordwest. It is possible that a 
more efficient organization among the farmers than any that 
prevailed at the time of the Commission might bring to 
light some exceptions to this general state of contentment ; 
but as far as the evidence produced goes the only legislative 
amelioration of their present condition generally desired by 
the tenants seems to be protection and a system by which 
the State would lend money at a low rate of interest. 

The fact is that the creation of a political grievance is a 
task requiring some degree of skill and power ; and, as the 
Welsh Radicals have no first-class politician among their 
number, they are forced to fall back on an imitation of the 
methods of the late Mr.-Parnell. The Land Commission 
was never intended for any other purpose than to serve as 
a price for the votes of an imitation Irish party, and some 
at least of the leaders of that party were, no doubt, attracted 
by the political purposes for which they imagined it could 
be used. ‘The result, as far as the two counties now under 
consideration are concerned, has only been to show how 
ignorant they are of the real condition of a great part of 
the Welsh people, and to prove once more the falsity of the 
doctrine that property in land is essentially different from 
property in anything else. Had it not been for the efforts 
of the landlord to procure evidence for the Commission 
(and no case of any efforts to suppress evidence was in any 
degree proved ), several sittings would have been a blank ; and 
of the remedies suggested by the tenants there are probably 
none which their landlords would not be delighted to help them 
in procuring. The difference between the business of agri- 
culture and other mercantile pursuits has been proved to be 
that a landlord and tenant generally have personal feelings for 
one another, which will not be found between partners in 
any other industry. The evidence is strong to show that, 
as a rule, each is willing to do his own share of the work 
loyally to the other, and that they consider themselves the 
persons best capable of deciding what the bargain between 
them is to be. Unfortunately, this most desirable state of 
things is not essential to agriculture. The attractions of 
property are at present sufficient to make most landlords 
proud of a well-worked farm and a prosperous tenant, even 
though they find that their invested capital yields only a 
small return. This feeling can be best destroyed by the 
institution of fixity of tenure and judicial rents, by which 
the power and responsibility of the landlord are destroyed, 
and he is reduced to the position of a mortgagee; and of 
the effects of his influence on the Pembrokeshire free- 
holder the Commissioners have had evidence both ample and 
unanimous. The one exceptional feature of agriculture is, 
that the amount of land to be cultivated is limited, but 
until the doctrine that every man is entitled to get a living 
by following the occupation which he likes best is admitted 
in relation to all kinds of property, this can afford no reason 
for altering the law as regards land alone. These considera- 
tions are commonplace, but they would seem to have fallen 
into discredit among the large class of persons whom Welsh 
Radicals are in sympathy with. It is to be hoped that the 
work of the Welsh Land Commission may convey a sense 
of their error to some of them who are still open-minded 
enough to be converted. As to the others, the Report of 
the Commission will probably teach them that there are 
questions which have greater interest even for their sup- 
porters than the shifts of Parliament men in search of a 
foundation for a faction. 


OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS seems to have hit, en plein 
dans le mille, the taste of the moment with his Easter 
series of operatic performances in English at Drury Lane. 
Not only have there been very good houses each time, but 
seldom, we think, were audiences so visibly delighted, and 
so determined to enjoy a spectacle, as the crowds that 
gathered to hear Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, Faust, 
and Carmen. And small wonder. First of all, there was 
the opera, an entertainment people like best, and for 
which they are willing to pay most; then, the thing was 
done in a tongue familiar to all present; then the perform- 
ances, without being model performances, were very inter- 
esting; and, finally, the whole series came just when 
wanted. 
The chief interest of the performances, for us, lay in 
the artists, mostly beginners, and in the individual achieve- 
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ment of each. Mr. O’Mara (Faust, Don José, Don Cesar) 
appears to us endowed with rare intelligence, both as a 
singer and an actor; and, though his shortcomings are 
neither few nor easily passed over, still we have no hesi- 
tation in placing him in the front rank of the actual 
Drury Lane company. Next come Mr. Green and Mr. 
Brockbank, both very promising baritones. Amongst the 
ladies we find an excellent musician in Miss Joran, Miss 
Lucille Hill open to improvement, and Miss Dagmar full 
of promise. An unusual amount of interest was attached 
to the performance of Faust, inasmuch as the cast, cdté des 
dames, had to be entirely changed almost at a moment's 
notice ; Siebel was promoted into Margherita’s robes, 
Marte into Siebel’s tights, and somebody from the ranks 
into Martha’s frocks. Miss Joran, who replaced Miss 
Lucille Hill on this occasion, accomplished a tour de force, 
but it is a mistake on the part of a contemporary to register 
the fact as the first instance of a mezzo-soprano singing the 
music of Margherita. To mention only well-known names, 
Mme. Artét and Mme. Trebelli both sang the part, and 
there is a number of mezzo-sopranos and contraltos with 
whom the is a favourite one. Mr. Chilvers, from 
Detroit (Mich.), essayed the costume of Mephistopheles on 
this occasion, and made some curious experiments with the 
music of the part. Signor Seppilli has often conducted 
better than he did in Faust and Carmen. There is no 
reason why movements recognized as the movements should 
be arbitrarily altered, and there is no excuse for a conductor 
who will not, or cannot, follow an artist, and, instead of 


accompanying the singer, imposes his own movement. 


THE THEATRES. 


A from Once Upon a Time, the great amount of 

activity in the theatrical world which followed the 
Easter holidays has been singularly barren of useful result. 
At the Comedy, it is true, the withdrawal of Dick Sheridan 
has made way for the excellent all-round performance of 
Frou-Frou, a representation with which we have dealt so 
recently as to obviate the necessity of further comment 
now. The fact that a new management entered into 
power at the Avenue Theatre is worthy of mention, and 
the occurrence is notable also, inasmuch as the vexa- 
tious fee system was abolished, and a new play by Dr. 
Todhunter was produced at the same time. The removal 
of the imposition lost something of its effect because 
Mr. Helmsley’s new management accompanied that relief 
with the removal of the orchestra, and the audience, 
or a section of it, expressed its annoyance by whist- 
ling during the intervals, and paying very little atten- 
tion to the performance. In truth, A Comedy of Sighs 
cannot be said to fulfil the expectations raised by Dr. 
Todhunter’s previous work. In the Avenue production he 
has chosen a commonplace theme with a thin story, and in 
expanding the play to four acts has been apparently com- 
pelled to defer “ coming to cues "—that is to say, enter- 
ing upon his plot—until the end of the second act. The 
mutual irritation of a husband and wife on account 
rather of an incompatibility of temperament than of temper, 
and the wavering of the wife in her allegiance, is a subject 
capable of infinite variety of treatment, and the treatment, 
good or bad, is the justification or condemnation of the pro- 
duction. Here the justification is absent, but it must be 
said, in modification, that there are some clever lines and 
some neat, if not daringly original, sketches of character. 

At the Criterion on Saturday night was produced a play, 
said to be by Lady Violet Greville, and called An Aris- 
tocratic Alliance. This turned out to be, as had already 
‘been expected, derived from the French—in fact, M. 
Augier’s brilliant play, Ze Gendre de M. Poirier, traduced 
rather than translated. The general disfigurements 
matter little in comparison with the mangling which the 
character of M. Poirier, here introduced as Mr. Firkin 
Potter, has undergone. In the English work this character 
is absolutely incoherent and meaningless. Mr. Charles 
Groves made the utmost that could be made of such a part; 
but he was obviously striving to attain the impossible, and 
the result was nil. 

Mr. Wyndham might have given Lord Forres, the English 
representative of De Presles, some slight touch of patrician 
dignity. He did give geniality enough to the part to 

iminish, since no one could entirely eradicate, its incurably 


contemptible nature ; but there was neither need nor justifica- 
tion for playing it as a lower-class Bob Sackett or a modern 
bagman. It made the outburst of indignation when Potter 
hints at a peerage ludicrously insincere, though Mr. 
Wyndham did the declamation very well. It might have 
occurred to the author that it would be wise to make 
Forres thoroughly despicable for the sake of artistic con- 
trast; but, then, why let the character of Potter down to 
the jelly-fish thing it is? That Lady Violet Greville has 
laid hands on a masterpiece, and that the hands are not 
skilful, is the only excuse we can find for the omission to 
acknowledge the source of the play on the programme. The 
part of the chef, which none will need to be reminded is 
taken from the French, was made the subject of a very 
finished and delightfully humorous piece of acting by Mr. 
de Lange. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ee recovery in the revenue during the last quarter of 
the financial year is very gratifying from every point 
of view. It almost wipes out the deficit, which at one time 
threatened to be very large. It affords decisive proof that 
trade is reviving even more rapidly than most people 
ventured to hope, and it leaves little doubt that the 
economic condition of the country has suffered less from 
the crisis of the past three and a half years than many 
circumstances would seem to suggest. During the first 
nine months of the year the mortality was exceptionally 
low, and an unusually small number of wills was proved. 
The Stamp duties, therefore, fell very much short of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate; and at the end of 
December it seemed that, owing to stamps alone, there 
must be a considerable deficit. Since the new year began, 
however, the mortality has been fully up to the average, 
and the number of wills proved seems to have been rather 
in excess of the average. Certainly the magnitude of the 
estates -was considerably over the average. There is a 
general expectation that Sir William Harcourt intends 
seriously to undertake the long-talked-of reform of the 
Death duties, and in so doing to add considerably to those 
duties. Therefore it is extremely probable that every 
possible haste has been made in proving wills, so as 
to escape the apprehended increase in the duties. Toa 
certain extent, therefore, the recovery in the Stamp duties 
during the past three months is accidental, and it is reason- 
able to anticipate that there will be a falling off by-and-bye, 
especially if the duties are enhanced. During the three 
months the payments on account of stamps into the Ex- 
chequer were 3,630,000/., against 3,500,000l, in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year, an increase of as much as 
130,000/. During the same quarter there was paid to the 
Local Taxation accounts for Stamp duties 806,000/., against 
652,000/. in the corresponding period of last year, being an 
increase of 154,000l. Therefore, the total receipts of all 
kinds from stamps during the three months were 4,436,000l., 
against 4,152,000/. in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, an increase of as much as 284,000/. These figures 
leave little doubt that there has been a hurry to get wills 
proved ; and the fact will have to be taken into account 
in framing the new Budget. During the whole year, 
however, stamps yielded 15,219,000/., against 16,214,000/. 
in the year before, so that, in spite of the recovery in 
the last quarter, the receipts from stamps for the whole 
twelve months show a falling off of nearly a million. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the decline in the 
Death duties during the first nine months, but it is 
partly due also to the general depression in business, 
general stamps, owing to the absence of speculation in 
all its forms, having yielded much less than in the year 
before. Income-tax in the past quarter yielded 11,010,000/, 
against 9,450,000/. in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, an increase of 1,560,000/., and for the whole year the 
yield was 15,200,000/. against 13,470,000/., an increase of 
1,730,0co0l., which is a trifle over the anticipated yield of 
the penny which was added to the Income-tax last year. 
These figures are not merely satisfactory; they are remark- 
able, considering the character of the year. But even more 
surprising, perhaps, are those relating to Customs and 
Excise during the past quarter. Customs yielded to the 


Exchequer 4,935,000/., an increase compared with the 
corresponding quarter of last year of 199,000/., and Excise 
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yielded 6,010,000/., an increase of 170,0c0l. The two 
together, therefore, show an increase in the quarter of as 
much as 369,000/.—an extraordinary growth, however it is 
looked upon. For the whole year Customs yielded to the 
Exchequer 19,707,000/.,adecreaseof barely 28,o00/.compared 
with the year before, and Excise yielded 25,000,000l., a de- 
crease of no more than 1€0,c00/, The two great departments 
which are specially indicative of the spending power of the 
people thus show during the year a falling off of barely 
188,000/. compared with the year before. And it will be 
recollected that for sixteen weeks, or almost four months, of 
the past year the great coal strike in the Midlands prevailed, 
and threw trade out of gear all over the country, stopped 
employment over immense areas, and necessarily, therefore, 
must have diminished very seriously the spending power of 
the population. Bearing these facts in mind, it is a sur- 
prising evidence of the recuperative power of the country 
that in little more than four months after the end of the 
strike there is so little evidence of the influence it exercised 
upon the revenue. It is possible, of course, that traders 
took customable and excisable goods out of bond in anti- 
cipation of their real requirements, through fear that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may increase either Customs 
or Excise duties. But, even if that has been done to some 
extent, it does not alter the remarkable fact that the duties 
paid on customable and excisable goods are practically 
almost as large, taking the past year altogether, as in the 
preceding year, which was a much more prosperous one to 
outward appearance. In the final result the revenue paid 
into the Exchequer amounted to 91,133,410/., a falling off 
compared with the Budget estimate of barely 506,59o0l. 
But there were savings effected in the expenditure, and 
consequently the deficit for the year amounts to a little 
under 170,000/,—a mere trifle compared with what seemed 
probable only a few months earlier. 

The money market has been easier this week than for 
three weeks previously. Yet there has been a fairly good 
demand for money, especially on Wednesday, owing to the 
fact that large amounts had to be repaid to the Bank of 
England, and that the Consols settlement came on before 
the payment of the interest on the National Debt was 
begun on Thursday. The rate of discount in the open 
market has fallen below 1} per cent., and the general 
expectation is that it will rapidly decline now. Gold 
continues to be received from abroad in large amounts. 
During the week ended Wednesday night 383,000/. were 
sent into the Bank of England, and everything points to a 
continuance of receipts and to a long period of easy money. 

On Wednesday the India Council offered, as usual, 50 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and the 
applications were so large that it was able to allot the whole 
amount, and to give each applicant only about 56 per cent. 
of what he asked for. The prices obtained, however, were 
lower than last week—1s. 13d. per rupee for bills and 
1s. 134d. per rupee for transfers. During the year ended 
Saturday night the Council received for the sales of its 
drafts but little more than 9} millions sterling, and it 
borrowed 7} millions sterling, so that its total receipts did 
not greatly exceed 16} millions sterling. It will be recol- 
lected that, according to the Budget, the Council required 
to raise nearly 18} millions sterling. There would seem, 
therefore, to be a deficit of nearly a million and three- 
— sterling. But it is by no means certain that the 

eficit will be anything like so large, for it will be recol- 
lected that the 18} millions sterling which the Budget 
stated would be required was on the supposition that the 
whole amount offered by the Council would be sold, and 
consequently that the loss by exchange would be very large. 
As a matter of fact, not greatly more than half the amount 
required was raised by the sale of drafts. The loss by 
exchange must, therefore, be considerably less than the 
estimate of the Budget. 

There has been a very sharp recovery this week in the 
silver market. On Thursday of last week the price closed 
at 27}d. per oz., on Friday it rose to 27}d. per oz., and it 
went on rising till Wednesday, when it reached 29}d. per 
oz.; but it fell back on Thursday to 28,%,d. per oz. The 
advance is due, in the first place, to a good demand for 
China and Japan, to some buying for India, and to some 
inquiry likewise for the Continent. At the same time, the 
previous heavy fall had evidently checked production ; at 
all events, the supplies in the market had become exceed- 
ingly small. Therefore, when China and Japan began to 


buy largely, it was found impossible to supply the require- 


ments, and hence the rapid rise. The Chinese demand is 
likely to continue for some time. Tea exports will begin 
upon a large scale next month, and evidently the banks 
are preparing for a very considerable business by already 
laying in large amounts of silver. 

The stock markets have been much quieter this week. 
Last week speculation became so rampant that there was 
danger of troubles ensuing. Luckily, the operators have 
paused in time, and we trust that the public will continue 
on their guard, and will not be led away by the optimist 
opinions now prevalent on the Stock Exchange. There 
was a disposition here at first to regard the vetoing of the 
Silver Seigniorage Bill by President Cleveland as a justifica- 
tion for a further rise in prices. But the New York market 
took a more sensible view of the matter. It saw that, 
however wise President Cleveland may be in his currency 
policy, he is out of harmony with his party, and therefore 
that his hand may be forced. The party, however, is not 
yet prepared to break with the President. Mr. Bland 
attempted to induce the House of Representatives to over- 
ride the veto; but, although he obtained a large majority 
for his motion, the majority did not amount to the requisite 
two-thirds, and therefore the attempt has failed. Still, the 
fact remains that a large majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is altogether opposed to President Cleveland’s 
currency policy; and the Senate is still more hostile. It 
seems not improbable, therefore, that further attempts to 
inflate the currency will be made. There is little pro- 
gress as yet in the Tariff debate, and opinion in the 
United States seems to be tending to the conclusion that 
it will be impossible to carry any Bill this Session. If 
that proves correct, then the Tariff agitation will continue 
well into next year. Business all over the United States is 
depressed. The agricultural interest is suffering heavily, 
railway traffics are unsatisfactory, and fully one-third of the- 
total railway mileage of the United States is in the hands. 
of Receivers. The civil war in Brazil still drags on, and the- 
news from Argentina is by no means satisfactory. There is 
a widespread discontent because of the way in which the 
recent elections were controlled by the Government, and 
there are fears of political troubles. Drought, too, has done 
great damage to the crops. On the Continental Bourses 
business is quiet, although an optimist spirit prevails. It 
is hoped that the new commercial treaties which are being 
negotiated by Russia will by-and-bye lead to a great out- 
burst of speculation. 


With the prospect of a long continuance of cheap money 
the very best securities are once more decidedly rising. 
Consols closed on Thursday at 99} 4, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of }; Canadian Three and a Half per 
Cents closed at 104}, a rise of 4; Cape of Good Hope 
Three and a Halfs closed at 1033, a rise of 2; and New 
South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 98}, a rise of 4. 
In the Home Railway market the Southern lines have all 
steadily advanced, while the heavy lines have given way. 
Thus, Midland closed on Thursday at 153}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1 re North-Western closed 
at 1663, a fall of 14; and Great Western closed at 1608, a 
fall of 13. But London and Chatham Preference cl at 
1o1, a rise of 14; North Staffordshire closed at 127, a rise 
of 1; South-Eastern Undivided closed at 118, a rise of 1 ; 
and South-Eastern “A” closed at 77}, a rise of 14. The 
American market, speculation having declined, is lower. 
Thus, to begin with the purely speculative stocks, Atchison 
shares closed on Thursday at 15, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1}; and Erie shares closed at 173, 
a fall of 13. Turning next to the dividend-paying shares, 
we find that Illinois Central closed at 97, a fall of }; and 
that Lake Shore closed at 132}, a fall of 1. On the other 
hand, Denver and Wabash issues have been carried up, and 
there has been large buying of Norfolks. In the South 
American and inter-Bourse department prices are decidedly 
lower, with very few exceptions. Thus, Argentine Fives of 
1886 closed on Thursday at 66}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1#; Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed 
at 654, allowing for the deduction of the interest, a fall of 
about 3; and Russian Fours closed at 100}, a fall of 1. 
But Greeks of ’84 closed at 32, a rise of 2}. 
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ONUE UPON A TIME AT THE HAYMARKET, 


ONCE Upon a Time, the piece recently produced by Mr. 

Tree, justifies its title in more than one way. “Once 
upon a time” it would have been accepted immediately, as 
we hope it yet may be, and as it should have been at first, 
as a charming instance of “ faery” work (we avoid /éerie, 
which has another connotation). Charm is indeed the dis- 
tinction of Mr. Parker’s and Mr. Tree’s adaptation. And 
so well has the work been done that one almost regrets 
the fact that the writers did not go directly to 
Hans Andersen's delightful story, Emperor's New 
Clothes,” instead of to Herr Fulda’s play, founded on the 
Dane’s inspiration. By this we do not mean that the 
work might have been bettered, but rather that, from its 
qualities, one imagines that the authors might have made 
it as excellent without a courteous indebtedness to the 
German author. 

It is a curious and very attractive piece of work. It 
may at first have dragged—it is difficult on a first night to 
tell how much the impression of dragging is due to nervous- 
ness on the stage and how much to actual lengthiness. As 
presented now, it has no dragging. It is a play of 
that delicate fancy, pathos, and humour of which Planché 
was in the same line a master, and it has an undercurrent, 
never too much emphasized, of serious import, at which 
Planché did not aim. Its story is by this time well known 
to all our readers. But we may dwell upon the skill with 
which the writers have shown the gradual changes in the 
thoughts and deeds of the King who is befooled into an 
appearance of extravagant self-belief by the very fact that 
his courtiers, from all kinds of motives, make the same 
pretence of credence to which he himself is driven. 

The mystic robe, which does not exist at all, is recognized 
by all about him in turn, and there is no way for him but 
to follow the guidance of those whom he should guide. And 
so the game of plot and counterplot in a fairy kingdom goes 
on until the last act is reached. 

It is Mr. Tree's striking merit in the part of the King 
that he never loses sight of the fantastic aspect of the vary- 
ing situations, and that he is not the less kingly through- 
out. In other words, he has discovered the secret of 
welding fantasy with real dignity as with all kinds of real 
emotions in the stage presentation of a part which, to take 
an old instance, Lesueur would have played, and, fine artist 
as he was, would have played quite wrongly, in a pure 
burlesque spirit. Mr. Tree never loses sight of the delicate 
humour of the situations; but he never lets it override 
the fact that the King has a true kingship in him, 
which never deserts him, and which is very strongly marked 
in the last and most serious act, where both courage and 
wisdom have to be called in to the monarch’s aid. It is, in 
the best sense of the words, a fine piece of acting from 
beginning to finish. Of the attraction of Mrs. Tree's Rita 
we have written already. ‘The part is played with an 
unusual mixture of humour and grace, 

We may repeat that no part is otherwise than well filled, 
and that the play is mounted to perfection, 


REVIEWS. 


TORR’S ANCIENT SHIPS. 
Ancient Shi; By Cecil Torr, M.A. Illustrated. Cam e: Universi 
y bridg, ty 


ype is a passage in a note to Mr. Torr’s preface which 
gives so pretty an example of what is apt to befall the 
reader of books on Ancient Ships that, though it is somewhat 
jengthy, we give it entire :— 

‘ Again, in Smith's Dictionary, vol. i., p. 361, @ picture of a 
boat or coracle is given with these remarks :—“ The illustra- 
tion given by Rich and Saglio is taken from Scheffer, De 
Militia Navali Veterum, who describes it as from an ancient 
MS. of Vitruvius (Polenus, Supplementum ad Grevium et 
Gronovium, v. p. 831).” Saglio gives the picture on p 915 
of vol. i. of Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquités 

et Romaines, saying that he took it from Scheffer, 

who took it from a MS. of Vitruvius, and that Rich had given 

it before. Rich gives it on p 117 of his Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities, third edition, saying that he took it 
from Scheffer, who took it from a MS. of Vitruvius. But 
Scheffer himself, p. 8:—and Polenus reprints him rightly— 


says that be took it from a MS. of Vegetius. As a matter 

of fact, he did not take it from Vitruvius or Vegetius, or from 

any MS. at all. An edition of Vegetius’s De Ke Militari was 

— at Paris in August 1532. An edition of Robertus 

Valturius’s De Re Militari was printed at the same press in 

July. And as the volumes were uniform, they generally were 

bound up together. Scheffer took the picture from an 

engraving ‘on p. 316 of the treatise by Valturius. The 
engravings in this edition of Valturius are copied from the 

engravings in the original edition printed at Verona in 1472, 

and refer to matters of that period. 

“This sort of thing,” adds Mr. Torr, “ is not at all uncommon.” 
Indeed, it is not in all fields of learning, as well as in that of the 
form, rigging, and means of propulsion of ancient ships. He has 
not read much who has never seen instances of the amazing 
pertinacity with which one authority repeats the blunders of 
another; and he who has written much without at least once or 
twice illustrating the same fact in literary natural history is, 
indeed, a just man made perfect. But in books on ancient sea 
affairs, this blind repetition of an original blunder or dishonest 
assertion is likely to be exceptionally common, because many of 
those who have written on this subject have known more about 
ships than of the classics, and have been compelled to take their 
authorities at second hand. 

We are convinced that Mr. Torr has taken especial pains to 
avoid the sins of his predecessors—of whom, by the way, we 
observe that he speaks with excellent courtesy. Ie has ransacked 
original authorities, with a thoroughness to which cascades of 
Greek and sheets of Latin bear witness in his notes Another 
class of error which he has striven to avoid is mere fantastic 
restoration, which, as he justly says, is liable to end in “ works 
of the imagination” which “do not always agree with the 
evidence on the few points that happen to be known for certain.” 
We are not disposed to speak slightingly of re-torations, They 
may serve to put an hypothesis to the wholesome test of experi- 
ment. It must be remembered, after all, that the number 
of things which can be done with space and timber for the 
purpose of making a row-boat capable of going to sea, to be 
worked with so many oars, to be hauled up at need on the beach, 
and to be used as a ram, is not infinite. A Clyde yacht-builder or 
Thames boat-builder who had the job given him, and used his 
mother-wit, would assuredly turn out either an ancient or a 
medieval galley. The oars must be either in tiers or sets. The 
vessel must have, or not have, an outrigger. Where this last device 
is used, as in the Malay bireme, of which Admiral Paris gives a 
drawing in his Musée de Marine du Louvre, it is easy enough to 
obtain successive tiers of oars. A light overlapping superstruc- 
ture is placed on a low solid hull, the oarsmen work from both, 
and the outrigger protects the craft from turning turtle. But 
this device could not be used in a vessel intended to ram, and 
liable to be rammed. The outrigger would be too easily smashed, 
and the stability of the ship would disappear with it. Therefore 
the ancients took some other course. Mr. Torr is perfectly right 
in saying that we must take note of “the few points that happen 
to be known for certain.” Unluckily the points are not many, 
and then it is not so easy tosay offhand what is “ known for 
certain.” The word of even ancient writers is not enough to 
establish a physical impossibility, and Mr. Torr himself has to 
reject some of their statements as “absurd.” We think he might 
have been even more sceptical than he is with advantage. Thus 
he quotes Orosius for the statement that some of Anthony's ships 
at Actium had ten feet of freeboard. But Orosius, who lived in 
the fifth century A.p., when the great many-banked galleys had 
gone out of use, was no authority for the time of Anthony. 
Mr. Torr, too, has a way of combining his authorities which 
does not inspire us with confidence. Thus, after quoting 
Orosius for the ten feet of freeboard, he quotes Plutarch 
for the ten banks of oars of these great ships, and says that 
these oars were in that freeboard. But this is a mere supposition, 

We have endeavoured to form an idea how such a vessel could 
float except in a millpond, and how such a number of men could 
work in the space, and have given the puzzle up. It seems to us 
more prudent when reading the statements of such writers as 
Orosius and Plutarch to remember that learned and ingenious 
modern authors have said absurd things about our own modern 
ships which it was in their power to see. Greek gentlemen and 
Spanish ecclesiastics of ancient times were also men. Now and 
then a casual phrase does tell something definite, as, for instance, 
a certain passage in the Frogs. But when we find statements as 
to the bulk and construction of ships, it is well to look carefully 
to the competence of the authority before accepting them. 

When we come to look at the definite statements made by 
those of Mr. Torr’s authorities about whom one bas no doubt, 
and to compare them with his carefully chosen illustrations at 
the end, the problem what was the construction of ancient ships 
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will be found to reduce itself to very manageable proportions. As 
regards the merchant ships there is no mystery at all. It is only 
necessary to look at the Navicella from the tomb of Nevoleia 
Tyche at. Pompeii to see that she was essentially the same sort 
of craft as most of the lateen-rigged vessels still in use in the 
Mediterranean. Replace her great square course by a lateen; 
remove her absurd projecting gangway round the bow, a mere 
detail ; replace her steering paddle by a rudder, an easy develop- 
ment, and you have the “laud” in use on the Spanish coast 
to-day. That the ancients who got so far stopped short of 
turning the clumsy and weak steering paddle into a rudder 
is mainly a proof that the natural indolence of mankind is apt 
to rest satisfied with what will do. It is very curious to 
notice how closely the rig of some of the vessels in Mr. Torr's 
list of illustrations agrees with quite modern arrangements. 
Figure 37, for example, from a fresco in the Callistine cata- 
combs at Rome, shows the small sloping foremast and its square 
sail in almost exactly the position of the bowsprit and sprit- 
sail of our own ships of the seventeenth century. The ancients 
used the same anchors as ourselves; their practice of leaving 
an open space in the middle along the upper deck was followed 
in English men-of-war into this century. They used lanterns 
at night, and had signals which were probably as full as our 
own were till Kempenfeldt, and after him Home Popham, 
began the alphabetic code. Mr. Torr quotes evidence to show 
that they attempted to sheet their vessels with lead, which was 
also tried by ourselves before the introduction of copper. Their 
merchant vessels, in fact, were the beginnings of more finished 
modern types. To judge by the narrative of the ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, their seamanship was not below the 
later Mediterranean level. Mr. Torr, we note, holds that the 
“ hypozomata,” which have been the cause of much blundering, 
were cables fastened round the ships, from end to end, for the 
purpose of holding them together. But in that position they 
would produce the minimum of their effect. Mr, Smith, in his 
Voyage of St. Paul, is, we think, better founded in arguing that 
they were used for “ frapping” or, as it is also called, “ under- 
girding ”—that is to say, they were brought under the keel and 
the ends fastened together on board, or to ring bolts. In that 
position they would hold all the timbers well together. Frapping 
is a well-known resource of modern seamanship. Something of 
the kind must have been frequently needed in ancient ships, for 
the leverage due to the enormous size of their great mainsail on 
the central mast must have racked them “woundily.” The same 
defect was repeated in the Spanish ships of the sixteenth century, 
and explains why so many ships of the Armada foundered. 


No doubt the warships present a real puzzle. Here there is so 
much obscurity, real and artificial, that at times one is tempted 
to take refuge with M. Jal, of the Archéologie Navale, in round 
assertions that there never were any triremes and, still less, 
quinqueremes. Some of the reports given of ancient ships of 
thirty or forty banks are manifestly not to be understood 
literally. Mr Torr refers to an inscription to the builder 
of the thirty-banked ship which looks conclusive. But here 
we shall state a parallel case. Suppose that about a.p. 3000, when 
the world is reviving from the wreck of civilization by the 
Socialist barbarians, some learned person discovers a fragment of 
James showing that a 32-gun frigate had forty pieces of ordnance 
in the reign of George II1., will he not be able to befog himself 
and his readers till all men incline to the opinion that a 32-gun 
frigate is an unintelligible kind of craft ? Yet there is no mystery 
about it to us. We know that when the carronades were invented 
they were added to the existing establishment of guns, so that, 
though 32-gun frigates or 40-gun frigates went on as terms of 
art, they had ceased to represent the effective strength of the 
ships. It is most probable that sixteen-, thirty-, or forty-banked 
ships were also terms of art to which we have lost the clue. The 
Athenian tablets and the pictures given by Mr. Torr give no sign 
of such monsters. Figure 21 from a relief on the Acropolis may 
represent a quinquereme, but it is manifestly very conventional, 
and we do not know how much is pattern, or at any rate mere 
artistic, symbol. Figure 32, again, from the fresco in the Temple 
of Isis in Pompeii, represents vessels strikingly like the Mediter- 
ranean galleys of the seventeenth century. It is a summarily 
brushed, but quite intelligible, picture of long, narrow, sharp- 
beaked craft, with light superstructures overhanging the sides, 
and supplying a gangway. With two tiers of oars in the hull— 
a simple arrangement—and one on the gangway, this would give 
atrireme. In this case there are no rowers on the gangways, 
which are full of fighting men; but this would be the natural 
arrangement when going into action. As human experience is 
always going round in a circle, the ancients found, as H.M.S. 
Camperdown did on a recent occasion, that the ram is a dangerous 


“ ‘weapon to those who use it, because it breaks off and tears its 


own ship open. It is to be noted that the more elaborate galleys 
of the ancients fell out of use before the fall of the Western 
Empire, and that the world reverted to the more manageable 
bireme, or even single-banked vessel. On the whole, the oar 
galley of the ancients seems to have been a most inefficient vessel, 
so overmanned that it could carry no stores, so weak in scantling 
that the slightest shock threatened to destroy it, and so low in 
the water that it could not stand bad weather. It is not wonder- 
ful that they could never keep the sea, and that we hear of one 
Roman fleet after another in the First Punic War disappearing 
bodily in a gale, They are chiefly remarkable for the immense 
disproportion between the ingenuity lavished on them and the 
power produced. 

We should, perhaps, have said already that Mr. Torr’s book is 
only a portion of a much larger work, sent ahead to prepare the 
way for the rest. It is not too late to say that it is a most 
interesting collection of useful and suggestive quotations. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S MARCELLA. 
ser By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 3vols. London: Smith, Elder, & 
. 1894. 


HOSE who are of Macaulay's mind, and would seek in. 
novels a means of escape from the every-day air of life, 
will not find in Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel the alterative 
course they desire. But all are not persons of active habits and- 
strenuous energies who love novel-reading. Fortunately, there 
is as much diversity in the writing of novels as there is variety 
of taste in readers. Marcella is a novel of Socialism, and, in a. 
certain sense, a novel with a purpose. This description, accurate 
though it be, as an honest label is accurate, might be taken to 
imply more than the truth warrants. Socialism does, indeed, 
play an important part in Marcella. It is the mwainspring of the 
action. The doctrines of Lassalle, the working of the Game- 
laws, Labour questions, an Eight-hours day, and other kindred 
matters are so persistently present that one is hardly persuaded, 
at times, that he has before him the fiction of the novelist, not 
the fiction of the Socialistic press. This impression, however, is 
due te the admirable fidelity with which the common jargon of. 
the day is reflected in the speech of the enthusiastic heroine and 
the professional Socialist, Wharton ; and, though there be some 
who will think there is too much of it in Marcella, considering 
themselves sufficient sufferers from the plague in the daily 
converse of life, it is right that they should not ignore the artistic 
justification. Mrs. Humphry Ward does not propound, or defend,. 
or illustrate—with the illustration of parti pris—theories of society. 
Her novel is no mere adaptation of the art of fiction to the re- 
quirements or the spirit of a “Questions of the Day” text-book, 
though such questions either directly animate, or indirectly affect, 
all the chief characters of the story. The author's aim, in fact, is. 
by no means didactic, The purpose of the story is, rather, to 
show the extremely various effects produced in persons of strongly 
contrasted social position by contact with certain modern theories. 
of the relations of rich and poor. But if the scheme is new, the 
novelist’s method is unchanged. In Marcella we find no diminu- 
tion of the excessive elaboration of narrative that distinguishes its 
two immediate predecessors. We are compelled to acknowledge. 
that art—the Elsmerian method—is, indeed, Jong, and we fear 
that for some readers the most lasting impression of the work is 
likely to prove its inordinate length. But asa story Marcella is 
unquestionably stronger in interest than anything the author has 
written. If the canvas is somewhat overcrowded and somewhat 
overwrought by minute touches that contribute nothing to the 
effect aimed at, and if the effort to keep the execution of the 
work at one unvarying standard of “finish” is sometimes too 
patent not to be tediously sensible to the reader, the novel com- 
prises scenes of striking power, is skilfully developed, and strong 
in the qualities of observation and characterization. Much of the 
third volume might be described as but a dallying with the long- 
foreseen and inevitable end. But in it are introduced some of the 
shrewdest sketches among the minor characters of the story—- 
such as Wilkins, the North-country Labour M.P.—and, like the 
other two volumes, this last is full of clever writing. The clever- 
ness, perhaps, is unrelieved cleyerness—all of one note, and sus- 
tained at one level of achievement—and is little more stimulating 
than other manifestations of monotony. 

Marcella Boyce, in whom the interest of the story is centred, 
is the only daughter of a country squire, of good family, young, 
handsome, ardent, and possessed of the boundless confidence 
which usually distinguishes generous and undisciplined youth. 
The much schooling from which Marcella has suffered is feelingly 
described in the opening chapters. Her experience of girlhood 
has not been particularly happy. Something of her unreasoning 
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advocacy of Socialistic theories must justly be ascribed to the 
kind of training she received at school. Chance acquaintance 
with some fervid young Socialists, while studying at South 
Kensington as an art student, speedily leads to her conversion. 
She becomes a “ Venturist,” a member of a Society which com- 
prises, it seems, “Socialists minus cant.” A fitter convert there 
could not be, since she is charmingly unaffected and trans- 
parently honest. When the story opens, Mr. Boyce has entered 
into possession of the family estate of Mellor, where is situated 
a village as deplorable in every way as any that the fancy of 
Radical agitators has depicted. Mr. Boyce is an impecunious 
landlord, with a disreputable history that has led to his 
ostracism by his landed neighbours. He a his name 
notorious as a swindling Company-promoter as 8 gamester. 
Moreover, it is mysteriously, and needlessly, hinted that he 
had compromised himself with a “ little chorus-girl.” Marcella, 
in her new home, begins the campaign by lecturing her father 
on his duties towards the wretched inhabitants, his tenants, 
of the forlorn village. She gets small sympathy from Squire 
Boyce or from her mother—whose stoical life-martyrdom, by 
the way, is described with excellent art. But _when the 
grandson and heir of Lord Maxwell, whose estate is adjacent 
to theirs, falls in love with the beautiful enthusiast, Marcella 
enters upon a career of victory. In an astonishingly brief 
space the Maxwell ladies and their neighbours are induced 
to call upon the discredited Boyces. Everywhere Marcella de- 
nounces the “system ” and proclaims the “ cause ” with passionate 
zeal, to the amusement of Lord Maxwell and the consternation 
of some of his family. She visits the poor and the sick in the 
village, and adopts as a protégé a certain poacher named Hurd, 
who subsequently plays an important part as the victim of the 
abominable Game laws. It is on one of these expeditions that 
the tea-party occurs, when Marcella is an unsympathetic witness 
of the humours of the villagers. The scene with Mrs. Jellison 
and her friends is delightfully suggested, though their amus- 
ing conversation fails to stir Marcella’s defective sense of 
humour. She is indignant that these victims of an atrocious 
“system” should joke so readily in their squalid surroundings. 
Mr. Aldcus Raeburn, who is Lord Maxwell’s heir, is warmly 
sympathetic, if not a convinced admirer of Marcella’s faith, and 
urges his suit with courage and skill. They become engaged, on 
terms that are by no means satisfactory. She lets him know 
with perfect frankness that she has no love to give, but is only 
induced to accede to his passionate offer because of the larger 
sphere for militant Socialism that the union with him would 
yield. At this crisis her evil genius crosses her path. Harry 
Wharton is an unprincipled adventurer in the world of politics ; 
well-to-do, exceedingly handsome, a persuasive speaker, and 
an advocate of Marcella’s pet theories. He is, in fact, 
an accomplished exemplar of the cant of Socialism. Marcella 
hails him as her “leader,” and becomes his adoring dupe. 
This person is admirably drawn by Mrs. Ward. Naturally, 
her association with Wharton leads to the breaking of her 
engagement with Aldous Raeburn. The scene of the final 
rupture is the most striking of several fine situations in the 

. Marcella’s position had become strained, however, by 
her wrong-headed, though right-hearted, conduct with regard to 
Hurd, the poacher, who is convicted of the murder of a game- 
keeper, whose life he had repeatedly threatened in conversation 
with his friends. The Hurd episode, though skilfully employed 
by the novelist, is not one that claims the sympathy of discern- 
ing readers, From this point of the narrative our interest is 
transferred to Marcella’s life in London as a hospital nurse and to 
Wharton’s remarkable career in Parliament and as the editor of a 
Labour newspaper. Marcella’s gradual disillusion with respect to 
this plausible demagogue is etfectively portrayed. We find it hard 
to believe that any association of masters should have thought it 
a good move to bribe Wharton with 20,000/. to betray the cause 
of the strikers, though there is no difficulty in believing that he 
should fall into the proposal. His roguery is unmasked by some 
of his old “ Venturist” comrades, and the means of exposure are 
ingeniously devised. But the last volume of Mrs. Ward’s novel, 
though not wanting in vivacious pictures of life and cleverly 
designed, as a whole, loses somewhat through the greater force 
and more stimulating interest of the previaus portion of the 
work. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HARRY PARKES. 


The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Her Ma ae 

Chins and Stanley LenoPosle end ¥. 
Dickins. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

“T SAW that the country had lost a great Englishman, and 

that British interests had lost their ablest defender in the 

Far East,” wrote Mr. O'Conor, now H.M.’s Minister at Peking, 


with reference to the death of Sir Harry Parkes, That this was. 
no exaggerated estimate of Sir Harry’s character the present. 
work affords abundant evidence. Sir Harry Parkes was a man 
who would have made his mark anywhere, and in the troublous 
times in which his lot was cast in China he showed all those. 
great qualities which mark the statesman and diplomatist. 

When only thirteen years of age he landed in China, and at 
once began his life-career. Under the direction of Dr. Gutzlaff 
and Mr. Morrison, who in those days were the only Englishmen 
who had any knowledge of the Chinese language, he began his. 
study of that most difficult tongue. Scarcely, however, had he 
gained a smattering of it when he was called upon to accompany 
Sir Henry Pottinger on the expedition to Nanking, which ended 
with the conclusion of the Treaty of 1842. At the signature of 
that historic document Parkes, etat. 14, was present, and thus 
witnessed the beginning of the new era which was to end 
eighteen years later with the ratification of a fresh treaty at 
Peking and the establishment of the British Legation within the 
walls of the capital. 

Until the conclusion of the Treaty of Nanking, Canton had 
been the only port at which foreign trade had been tolerated by 
the Chinese, and even there the restrictions put upon the merchants 
were so severe, that they were rather in the position of prisoners: 
than of freemen. By the new treaty, however, the four ports of 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, and Amoy were formally opened to 
foreign trade. At all these places, with the exception of Ningpo, 
Parkes served as interpreter during the next few years, and at 
all of them he distinguished himself by zeal in his work, and 
by a keen discernment of the Chinese character. No foreigner 
has understood the official Chinese so thoroughly as he did, and 
no one has been so successful in dealing with them as he was. 
His was a character which was calculated to impress deeply the 
Oriental mind. Firm of purpose, as honest as the day, and per- 
fectly fearless, he was exactly the man to exercise a commanding 
influence over subtle Asiatics. No matter whet affair he might 
have on hand, whether it were an amicable consultation, a diffi- 
cult argument, or a determined demand, he invariably held his 
own, and more than his own, against the wiles and subterfuges 
of Chinese diplomacy. 

For some years, both at Amoy and Shanghai, he was fortunate 
in serving under Sir Rutherford Alcock, and learned under that 
chief the invaluable lesson “ that the only way to gain respect in 
China is to command it.” So long as he was face to face with 
the native officials he was invariably successful. But a time 
came when even he was at fault. The position at Canton differed 
from that at the other treaty-ports, At that place an Imperial 
Commissioner, representing the Emperor, was stationed who had 
complete control over all foreign relations. It might be assumed 
that the presence of this magnate would have made negotiations 
on the spot easy. But the reverse was the case. The old system 
had left a damnosa hereditas of intolerance and bigotry, and the 
article of the treaty which proclaimed a complete equality between 
the officials of both countries was contemptuously treated as a 
dead letter. Foreigners were not allowed to enter the gates of 
the city, and the Commissioner declined to hold any personal 
communication either with the British Minister or with the 
consular authorities. Parkes was well aware that “the right of 
entrance into Canton was the key to the whole difficulty,” and 
that that alone would thwart the constant desire of the Mandarins 
to throw contempt upon foreigners. It was this motive which 
prompted their refusal to allow Europeans to enter Canton, and it 
was this motive which in the same way impelled them to use 
every artifice and to invoke every weapon to keep us out of 
Peking. In each case the object was the same, and the pretexts 
adduced were the same; and in both cases the pretexts in the 
end proved to be as false as the opposition was ultimately un- 
availing. 

Parkes, however, was not a man to allow even an Imperial 
Commissioner to march off with all the honours of war. Fortu- 
nately Lord Palmerston was at the Foreign Office, and being 
more intent on supporting the honour of his country than on 
catching votes, he gave full approval to the views and aspirations 
of the Consul at Canton. The gross insult offered to the British 
flag on the lorcha Arrow gave Parkes an opportunity of which 
he was not slow to avail himself. War was declared in default 
of an apology and reparation, Canton was taken, and Lord Elgin, 
who had in the meantime arrived as special Envoy, went north- 
wards to Tientsin and there concluded a fresh treaty. If Parkes’s 
advice had been followed, the Treaty of ’58 would have been 
signed in Peking, and the war of ‘60 would have been avoided. 
But other counsels prevailed, with results which entailed the 
defeat of a British force before the Taku forts in 1859, and the 
march of the allied forces to Peking a year later. The history 
of that campaign, the treacherous capture of Parkes and his’ 
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companions at Tungchow, the inhuman cruelty of his captors, and 
the burning of the Summer Palace, are all told with graphic force 
and directness in the work before us. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is the author of the China part 
of the biography, has accomplished his task in a painstaking and 
scholarly manner. He has identified himself with the whole 
history of our relations with China, and shows an appreciation of 
the positions which is rarely gained by any who have not been 
personally conversant with the course of events. Although, so 
far as we can judge from the present work, he never met Sir 
Harry Parkes, he displays a keen appreciation of the salient 
points of his character. Apart from the picture which he holds 
up of the official career, and of the many startling episodes which 
diversified Parkes’s service in China, he shows a clear insight 
into many of the most intimate personal traits and characteristics 
of the man. From the time when Parkes landed in China—a 
bright, blue-eyed, clever boy—to the time when he sank under 
the stress of hard work, at Peking, in 1885, we have him 
mirrored before us; and it says much for his strength of character 
that, in spite of the facts that he lost the guiding hand of parents 
when quite a child, and was thrown in the midst of great and 
varied temptations, he preserved unsullied throughout his life 
the deep affections which belonged to him by nature and the 
religious convictions to which his mind had been early attuned. 

One of the most instructive chapters of the present work is 
that in which Mr. Poole describes the events connected with 
Parkes’s occupancy of the Legation at Peking. In 1883 he 
resigned the comparatively pleasant duties of Minister in Japan, 
and the many attractive surroundings of Tokio, for the harassing 
labours and sordid environments which belonged to the post in 
the Chinese capital. For some years matters had not gone 
smoothly at Peking; and the Chinese Ministers, encouraged by 
the forbearance shown them by the European envoys, had 
allowed their inveterate hostility to foreigners to appear offen- 
sively in their negotiations with the Legations. To such a pitch 
of perfection had they brought systems of petty slights, obstruc- 
tions, and annoying impertinences that visits to the Tsungli 
Yamén were reduced to occasions of torture, and foreign Ministers 
were often tempted to allow matters in dispute to lie in abeyance 
rather than face a visit to the Yamén. Such was the state of 
affairs when Parkes took over the Legation. The hatred felt by 
the Mandarins towards foreigners generally was intensified in his 
«ase. They had known him of old, and were well aware that he 
was not a man to be set aside and sneered at. They determined, 
therefore, by a studied system of impertinences, “to goad him 
into losing his temper, and committing himself by some act which 
would justify a demand for his recall.” The result of this system 
was the occurrence of two or three violent scenes, in which Sir 
Harry invariably came off the victor. But the constant annoy- 
ance and irritation engendered by the conduct of the Yamén 
undermined his strength, and, though the Mandarins failed diplo- 
matically, they finally succeeded in literally harassing him to 
death. The perpetual strain was too much for his already 
weakened constitution, and an attack of fever ended a life which 
had been spent from first to last in the service of his country. 

A bright interval of eighteen years—1865-1883—was spent by 
Sir Harry Parkes at the Legation in Japan. This episode is ably 
told by Mr. Dickins in the second volume of the work before us. 
A personal knowledge of the events described has added a vivid 
reality to the narrative, and Mr. Dickins takes us currente calamo 
through the many kaleidoscopic changes which came over the 
Land of the Rising Sun during that stirring period. The transfer 
from China to Japan was to Sir Harry like going into a new 
world. Instead of the stagnant and obstinately conservative 
attitude of the Chinese, he found a people quick and ready 
te recognize all that was best in other systems, For the 
sullen indifference of the Celestials he exchanged the bright, 
joyous civility of the Japanese, and for the dirt and tawdry 
meanness of Chinese cities the clean and picturesque towns of 
Japan. At the time of Sir Harry Parkes’s arrival the Constitu- 
tion was in the throes of birth, and with a true instinct he threw 
the whole of his weight in favour of the new order of things. In 
him the Japanese found a true friend and an excellent adviser. 
He recognized their good qualities, he devoted himself to their 
true service, and he kept them faithful to their treaty obligations. 
“ He is the only foreigner,” said one of their diplomatists, “ whom 
we cannot twist round our little fingers.” They felt his power 
and respected him for it, and when the news of his death 
reached Tokio the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs tele- 
graphed his “ deep sorrow at the death of one whose wise and 
frank advice and timely and energetic action have assisted Japan 
in the course of her progress, and whose sincerity and kindness 
of character have won him so many friends among Japanese 
officials.” 


THE ORIENTATION OF GREEK TEMPLES. 


Cx the Results of an Examination of the Orientations of a Number of 
Greek Temples. By F.C. Penrose, F.R.A.S. Philosophical Transac- 
tions, vol. 184. Part A. London: 1894. § 

pee orientation of nearly all Greek temples was primarily 
solar. They were built so as to face the rising sun on a 

certain day of the year. But the author of the paper quoted 
above associates with each, in addition, a “ warning star ”—a star, 
that is to say, which by its first visible rising, or its last visible 
setting in the dawn, gave the priests notice to prepare the open- 
ing ceremonial of the feast. Assuming, then, that it was ob- 
served from the interior of the temple, and calculating the effects 
of precession since this may have been possible, he arrives at 
foundation date. No reason is, however, assigned why such stars 
should have been observed from within rather than from without 
buildings wide open to the light of day. The hypothesis of their 
stellar orientation thus seems unnecessary. Indeed, we are un- 
able to perceive the convenience of using stars in any way as 
signals of sunrise. The event heralds itself. A sagacious observer, 
instead of endeavouring to estimate without artificial aid an 
interval of between one and two hours, would, in our opinion, 
have looked about him. He would have followed the fly- 
ing steeds of Eos; he would have seen rosy cloudlets turn 
golden, and watched the successive illumination of familiar 
eminences. The actual moment of the sun’s shining along the 
temple-axis could thus have been far more accurately anticipated 
than by the mere recollection of a fading star. 

It is, then, extremely difficult to believe that Greek architec- 
ture was influenced by regard to a mere pedantic formula of 
observation. Moreover, great difliculty has been experienced in 
finding objects to match its requirements. And the matching, 
notwithstanding all the trouble and ingenuity bestowed upon it, 
is, at the best, very imperfect. For details we can refer our 
readers to the Philosophical Transaction®, where Mr. Penrose has 
candidly recorded the shifts to which he was driven in the 
attempt to verify Professor Lockyer’s and his own interesting 
speculations. Some of the stars, besides, to which, under stress 
of circumstances, he had recourse, are comparatively insignificant. 
Only the force of most cogent evidence could convince us, for 
instance, that the temple of Zeus at Nemea had its lines laid 
down for the purpose of catching, from its back-chamber, a 
glimpse of ¢ Aquarii setting—of a star no less than twenty-six 
times fainter than Capella or Arcturus. 

But the most fundamental objection to the results before us is 
that they involve inadmissible dates. Thus, the Hereeum at 
Argos is referred to the year 1760, the Hereum at Olympia to 
1445 3B.c. Temple-building, however, did not begin in the 
Peloponnesus, to the best of our present knowledge, until after 
the Dorian invasion. The spade has brought to light no traces of 
it that can possibly be referred to Mycenzan times. Homer was 
apparently acquainted with neither shrines, altars, nor images in 
any part of that region. The Homeric Poseidon has his abode 
under the sea at Age; Nestor performs his sacrifice on the 
open shore. Hera herself, greedy as she is of homage, and eager 
to outbid Zeus’s boast about the opulent offerings made to him at 
Troy, makes no mention of any provision for her worship in 
either one or the other of the three cities of her predilection, 
Argos, Sparta, and spacious Mycenz (Iliad, iv. 52). Towards 
Pisa or the adjacent Olympian plain she never directs a thought. 
It may then be confidently asserted that no temple had there 
been erected in her honour in the eleventh, far less in the fifteenth, 
century B.C. 

The probability is almost equally small that Athene owned a fane 
at Athens in the sixteenth century B.c. when, according to Mr. 
Penrose’s computation, the heliacally rising Pleiades came within 
four degrees (a sufficiently wide departure) of alineation with 
the archaic structure on the Acropolis, Six or seven centuries 
later, in the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, such a sanctuary is, 
indeed, mentioned ; but critics almost unanimously declare the 
passage a Peisistratean forgery. And their verdict is, perhaps, 
confirmed by the statement in the Seventh Odyssey that Athene, 
on quitting Scherié, repaired to the “ good house of Erechtheus ” 
at Athens. For, if a dwelling of her own awaited her arrival, 
why should she have sought hospitality from her foster-son? 
Moreover, the older Erechtheum, of which we here get the first 
notice, proves, in Dr. Dirpfeld’s opinion, to have been no temple, 
but a palace of the Mycenzantype. This is in itself exceedingly 
probable. We may further point out that the date 1030 B.c., 
assigned on orientation grounds to the temple of Dionysos at 
Athens, is incompatible with the novelty still, in the age of 
Peisistratus, attaching to the cult of that foreign divinity ; while 
Asclepias, so far from being installed for worship at Epidaurus in 
a building facing the Pleiades, as they mounted from the horizon, 
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in 1275 B.c., was known to Homer only as a Thessalian kinglet 
whose sons were distinguished as army-surgeons in the war of 
Troy. 

"The uncertainty of architectural chronology cannot be better 
illustrated than by the upshot of our author's efforts to asso- 
ciate the great temple at Eleusis with the midnight rising of 
Sirius. The date corresponding to a central position of the star 
is 2100 B.c.; but, by supposing that its rays were designed to 
strike first through the eastern opening on its northern side, the 
antiquity of the building in question can be reduced by seven full 
centuries, A method which admits of such loose application 
cannot be of any real service to archwologists. 


A JOURNALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A Journalist's Note-Book. By Frank Frankfort Moore. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 


JOURNALIST'S Note-Book is a volume it is easier to 

praise than to review. From beginning to end it is capital 
reading and full of excellent stories. We do not pretend to draw 
definite lines between truth and facetious romance, or to surmise 
how far imagination comes to the aid of memory. The characters 
may be abstractions, or types, or richly coloured personalities ; in 
any case, the names are generally suppressed for very obvious 
reasons. For when they do not illustrate a moral, they invariably 
raise a laugh, and the representatives of the older school of 
journalists in especial are treated from the grotesquely humorous 
point of view. At the same time the book gains in vraisemblance 
and piquancy by authentic anecdotes and reminiscences of various 
well-known politicians and lawyers, actors and literary men. 
The stories from the old newspaper office read like pages from 
Murger’s Vie de Bohéme, and have much of the same Celtic verve, 
with a flow of rollicking Irish fun. Some of the heroes were 
quite as hard pushed for a living as their confréres of the 
Quartier Latin, and were at least as unscrupulous as to the 
means of getting it. One of them chanced to be singularly 
fortunate in picking up costly articles of jewelry. He attri- 
buted it to the meditative habit of keeping his eyes on the 
ground when he walked, and such was his luck that no 
amount of advertising ever discovered the rightful owners. The 
mystery was elucidated on the breaking up of a notorious 
gang of burglars, when it transpired that this well-spoken 
gentleman, in his capacity of reporter, had been in the way of 
getting access to private dwellings, when he made careful pre- 
liminary surveys of the approaches. But the ingenious gentle- 
man, even in those easy-going days, was censured as degrading 
the dignity of journalism. As a rule, the profession drew the 
line at felony, or somewhere near it. On the other hand, the 
benevolent doctrines of a Christian Socialism were preached and 
practised, especially by the poorest and most dissipated of the 
society. Mr. Moore recalls a lamentable case, when he was 
remorselessly victimized for one act of good nature. He in- 
vited a hungry companion of the guild home to supper. Next 
night his friend lay in wait for him in the street ; on the following 
evening he was hospitably seated in his host’s apartment, having 
made all the preparations for a snug repast. Mr. Moore, who 
represents himself as meek as Moses, was roused at last when 
he found his guest at a game of cards with a German acquaint- 
ance, and sorely vexed at the untimely interruption. When he 
further proposed to bestow the seedy foreigner in the only bed, 
relegating the obtrusive proprietor to the hearth-rug, the cup of 
Mr. Moore’s indignation was full, and he reluctantly had recourse 
to summary eviction. 

It was fortunate that the provincial public in those days were 
not fastidious, for the chief quality of editors and sub-editors 
was self-confidence. Knowledge was at a discount, when not 
dispensed with; and most dangerous of all, perhaps, was the 
possession of a little of it. For example, one man who was 
instructed to write a leaderette on the Zenana Mission, turned out 
a thoughtful half-column, assuring his readers that this little- 
known country was one of the most promising spheres of 
missionary enterprise, and dwelling with enthusiasm on the rapid 
development of society during the few years since it had been 
opened up to British trade. Another who was more methodical, 
if not more conscientious, came to more signal grief when he 
expected congratulation. He had a whole library of scrap-books, 
in which he had pasted and indexed articles from the metro- 
politan papers which he transferred bodily or from which he 
borrowed freely without much fear of detection. When the 
Alhambra in Leicester Square was burned down, he was charged 
to dilate on the catastrophe. Referring to his index, he combined 
& Daily News’ article on the London Music-hall with a glowing 
panegyric from the Daily Telegraph on the masterpiece of Moorish 


architecture. Though a little mixed, nothing could be more 
beautifully esthetic reading till he came to the peroration :— 
“ Now, however, that the Company for the restoration of the 
building has been successfully floated, we may hope for a 
restoration of the Ancient Glories of the Alhambra.” He had 
never heard of the Palace-fortress at Granada, though he did 
happen to know there was an Alhambra at Glasgow, and he 
was astounded to learn that there were music-halls in Spain. 

Talking of Glasgow, Mr. Moore is rather hard upon Scotch- 
men, although he does more than justice to their practical 
qualities and admires their spirit of clanship. He tells a story of 
a struggling paper, where a Scot, being introduced in a position 
of trust, gradually recruited his whole family connexion, 
nationalizing the entire establishment from the editor down to 
the errand-boys, and that journal paid handsomely. But he is 
not much more lenient to his own countrymen, and we may 
doubt if the Irish papers were equally successful when the staff, 
knocking off from wearisome work, would indulge in free fight- 
ing towards the small hours. Then when the fun was over, 
they would turn to and clear up, though the morning publication 
was necessarily delayed by their letting pleasure unseasonably 
interfere with business. They lived in a chronic costume of 
slings and bandages, like the convalescents around a military 
hospital in war-time, and were none the worse friends on that 
account, 

There are some portentous examples of the power of the 
imagination. A temperance lecturer on early architecture, with 
a brother architect who was to fill the chair, prepared for 
his lecture by a bout of heavy drinking. Suffice it to say, 
nothing could have been more convivial than the subsequent 
proceedings :—“ The lecturer made himself as unintelligible as 
the most erudite of the audience could desire”; and the chair- 
man, awakening from peaceful slumber when the lecturer sub- 
sided, thanked the audience in well-chosen sentences for the 
honour they had done him in drinking his health. The local 
paper, having made previous arrangements, reported the lecture, 
&c., as it might have been, and the report was received with 
implicit belief, not only by the public, but by the parties con- 
cerned. As a sequel to that we have a clerical anecdote. A 
“ casual divine,” doing duty on short notice for a guinea, was in the 
habit of drawing at random on a sack of sermons bequeathed by 
his reverend father. Getting up into a strange pulpit, he found 
the manuscript to be a valedictory discourse addressed to a flock 
after a fifty years’ incumbency. Noways taken aback, he de- 
livered it with unction, and there was not a dry eye in the 
church. When objection was made to one intelligent lady in 
the congregation, that surely that sermon was slightly unsuit- 
able, she answered that in pulpit eloquence allowance must be 
made for the imagination, And these two are capped by the 
tale of a physician's mistake, showing the effect of excited nerves 
on the system. A sound man was brought to the gates of death 
and a dying man was sent successfully on a distant sea-voyage 
by the misdirection of a couple of medical letters. 

We might go on quoting, and perhaps spoiling, ad infinitum. 
We might tell of the ingenious suk-editor with an insatiable 
thirst and an inexhaustible stock of plausible excuses, who had 
reduced the art of shirking his work almost to an exact science ; 
of the sportsman foolishly fastidious about his dogs, who at the 
last moment, and on the eve of the 12th, was favoured with a 
pair of kangaroo hounds, despatched from Plymouth by mistake 
for a couple of magnificent setters; of how they were duly tried, 
and decidedly found wanting. Or of the Irish absentee landlord 
who, when courting the constituency, was persuaded by a Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings to see to a ruined 
castle on his domain. He saw to it accordingly, giving his 
bailiff orders to build a solid encircling wall. The wall, when 
constructed, left nothing to desire—but it had been built from the 
stones of the obliterated edifice. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


a Edited by Austin Dobson. London: George Bel? 
ms, 1894. 
Tennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators. By G.S. Layard. London - 
Elliot Stock. 1894. 
Fron, Featngies to Penzance. By C.G. Harper. London: Chatto & 
us. 


very tang wo now and very handsome 

little edition of the Dance of Death, produced for Wessrs. 
Bell by Mr. Austin Dobson ; and we have now to recommend a 
uniform issue of Diirer’s Little Passion from the same hand. Mr. 
Dobson’s short history of the previous issues of the book is inte- 
resting, more particularly because of its singular illustration of our 
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odd English ways with books. In 1844, soon after the British 
Museum had become possessed of the original wood-blocks, Sir 
Henry (then Mr.) Cole obtained leave to reproduce them, and did, 
as a matter of fact, have them excellently re-engraved. But 
whether for the reason charitably suggested by Mr. Dobson, that 
he was unable to get at a complete copy of the printed edition, 
-or for some other, he left out the extremely interesting letter- 
press of Latin verses by Chelidonius—a set of exercises in dif- 
ferent and sometimes by no means easy metres, Twelve years 
later another and cheaper edition (in which, by the way, it hap- 
pened to the present writer to make his acquaintance with the 
Little Passion) was issued edited by Archdeacon Allen. From 
this that excellent man took it into his head to omit four plates, 
Adam and Eve eating of the Tree of Knowledge, The Expulsion 
from Paradise, St. Veronica, and The Descent into Hell, as “ better 
omitted for general circulation.” These four plates are among the 
best in the book, and we are unable to discover what “ General 
Circulation ” could object to in them, unless it be that in the first 
two and the last the principal personages are unprovided with 
clothing, while the captious commander might have regarded the 
beautiful legend of St. Veronica as “ Popish.” Certainly “ le 
cant Britannique” is a fearful and wonderful thing. It is need- 
less to say that it has not been allowed to exercise its malign 
influence here—indeed, there is nothing we should like better 
than an allegorical piece in the style of Stothard, “ Pallas and 
Apollo protecting Austin Dobson, Esquire, from the Attacks of 
Britannic Cant.” As to the engravings themselves, they need no 
praise. From the famous frontispiece, “Christ as the Man of 
Sorrows,” with its elegiac quatrain (but more apposite to the 
finest stanza of the Dies Ire— 


Querens me sedisti lassus)— 


‘to the finale of the Last Judgment there is nothing weak here 
in the whole thirty-seven cuts. It should be added that the 
‘volume has a good frontispiece portrait of Diirer. 

Mr. Layard sub-titles his little volume “a book about a book,” 
and, as a matter of fact, the greater part of its rather desultory 
contents is bestowed upon the famous illustrated Tennyson of 
1857, whereof Messrs. Macmillan issued a new reprint the other 
day. But we are bound to say that Mr. Layard has rather abused 
the privilege of desultoriness, and, if some of his material had 
not been decidedly interesting, would have been nct a little un- 
readable. He has reprinted, by permission, a certain number of 
the illustrations to the book by Sir John Millais, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and Rossetti, and he has added to these a thumbnail sketch 
of Tennyson reading “ Maud,” taken by Rossetti himself, and two 
designs of Mrs. Rossetti’s for “St. Agnes” and “Lady Clare.” 
The last named is very charming ; the “St. Agnes,” though full 
of Rossettian feeling, is lumpy and indistinct. Furthermore, 
Mr. Layard has accumulated a good deal of history or gossip 
about the genesis of the illustrations, and has not merely in- 
dulged himself in, but has drawn on others for, an omnium 
gatherum of opinion, criticism, and what not. Some of this 
second-hand matter, we confess, we resent. It really is too bad 
‘to have, in the course of a short, nominally critical mono- 
graph of not seventy pages, lumps of stuff, not merely from 
Mr. William Sharp and Mr. Harry Quilter, but from that 
stale storehouse of venomous and (to be fair) recanted rub- 
bish, the Fleshly School. Surely those who wish for the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Sharp and Mr. Quilter may be left to seek 
them in their original nests of spicery; while it is hardly 
fair to Mr. Buchanan to go back on a production discredit- 
able at all times and long since apologized for by the offender 
himself. Even when Mr. Layard is more original, his sheaves 
‘want a great deal of thrashing and his corn a great deal of 
‘winnowing. In scraps and bits of anecdote and gossip he is 
not entirely insignificant, if not always entirely novel. It 
is not quite trivial to know, or to be told, that the beautiful 
dreamy face of the Queen, whose crown is studded with crosses 
in the Palace of Art picture of Avalon, was inspired by Miss 
Christina Rossetti, that Oriana was Mr. Holman Hunt's first 
wife, and that her unlucky lover was intended for the artist 
himself. If Lord Tennyson really said to Mr. Hunt, in reference 
to the “ Lady of Shalott,” “ But I never said that her hair went 
all over the shop,” he certainly made a pertinent criticism. 
But we do not think that Mr. Layard was very well employed 
when he penned the following paragraph of haphazard metaphors 
on which we shall content ourselves with the criticism “ Very 
like 4gvhale” :— 


1 Biase we have good solid stuff from Rossetti, Woolner, 
Millaice a4 Holman Hunt. And then we have réchauffés 
from Mui: ot’y, perhaps a trifle too familiar; fricassees from 
Maclise, just- wihade too dry, and needing a good enough 
digestion; kickshaws from Creswick, just a thought too 


sweet ; clean and wholesome /égumes picked from Stanfield’s 
own garden ; and quite innocuous etceteras from the painter of 
The Pride of the Village, but yet in all a square-meal of 
quite delightful variety, such as we do not have the chance of 
sitting down to every day.’ 
Also, in his attempts to make out what book illustration ought 
to be, and what each of the three book illustrators is, he seems 
to us to patauger—if we may borrow an interesting word from a 
language full of agreeable untranslatables. When he half con- 
demns Rossetti for wandering too far from his text, alternately 
extols Sir John Millais and belittles him, lauds Mr. Hunt's 
“ hopefulness,” and so forth, he seems to us to miss as often as he 
hits. Rossetti, for instance, with his medizval theory of illustra- 
tion, was by no means bound to stick to his text, his whole text, 
and nothing but his text; and, as a matter of fact, he never 
strayed from it half so far as Sir John did when, in the very face 
of “the polished argent of her breast,” he made Cleopatra a black 
woman, or than Mr. Holman Hunt did both in the Oriana and 
the Lady of Shalott. And it would be easy to pick equally 
spacious holes with Mr. Layard’s other appreciations if it were 
worth while; but it is not, with the single exception that 
we really must pronounce his objections to the exquisite “Saint 
Cecily” to be as Philistine and misrepresenting as if they had 
been written by “Thomas Maitland” himself. On the whole, his 
tractatule may go for what it is worth as letterpress, and with 
hearty approval as containing some cuts that we can never see 
too often, and others that it is interesting to see associated with 
them. 


The third book on our list also needs to be saved by its illustra- 
tions. For Mr. Harper’s tour from London to the Land’s End we 
have little praise as a tour. In his preface he inserts some remarks 
—in bad taste, even had they been better justified as criticism—on 
a book worth twenty of his own, Walter White’s Londoner’s Walk 
to the Land’s End—a book which had the faults of its own day, no 
doubt, but redeemed them by many merits, by a fresh and agree- 
able originality, and by a total absence of pretension, forced fun, 
and gabble-gabble. Of all these three evil things we find much 
in Mr. Harper's own work, together with a certain spice of 
personal impertinence, frequent inaccuracy, and a distinct approach 
to that very “ New Humour” egainst which he himself makes a 
protest, coupling it, by the way, with Dickens in his dislike. Now 
Mr. Harper is certainly not like Dickens, but he is rather like 
Mr. Grinster, so that his excess of bad taste in the one dislike is 
made up by his excess of ingratitude in the cther. His illus- 
trations, however, especially those of places, are pretty numerous, 
and do credit to his powers as a draughtsman. They possess the 
(humble but real) merit, as we can testify from familiarity with 
almost all the places represented, of being “like.” They possess 
the further merit of being fairly drawn and well composed ; and 
the yet further one, which book illustrations by no means always 
or often attain unto, of adjusting themselves well to the page, and 
looking natural and not “ stuck in.” We shall be glad to meet 
Mr. Harper again as an illustrator. But we hope that it will 
either be as an illustrator of somebody else’s work or of work 
of his own composed in a different spirit from, and with better 
taste than, the mixture of Cockney bumptiousness and schoolboy 
jocularity here made public. 


OUR AIN FOLK. 
Our Ain Folk. By James Inglis. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1894. 


1 eo title of this book proclaims both its nationality and its 
homely subject. It is written in the sublime belief with 
which all Scottish minds are imbued, that there is nothing in 
the world so interesting as an account of themselves, their ways, 
and the history of their country. As a rule, this belief has a good 
effect on the literature produced in this {frame of mind. The 
profane may say that stories of the minister and the school- 
master, the characters of the clachan or the “ toun,” have of late 
been somewhat too superabundant—that we have heard enough 
of the Scottish bind, whether as poet or whisky-drinker, and that 
the art of self-advertisement is one cultivated by the Scot at 
home or in the colonies, If there is truth in all this, it is also 
true that any faithfully written record of a people's life, any true 
picture of the thoughts and character of a nation, have always 
an inexhaustible interest, and those who care to read between 
the lines will often find in them the solution of many a political 
riddle, the key which unlocks the secret to many traits of 
_ pational character, which on the surface merely present the aspect 
_ of stubborn but meaningless facts. 

Mr. Inglis is himeelf “a son of the manse,” a title of honourable 
| distinction in Scotlend, where so many of the men whom the 
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world has delighted to honour have been born and bred in these 
homes of honourable poverty and of intellectual and moral worth. 
His father, he tells us in his preface, was “ one of the Disruption 
heroes,” and this memoir of his life was intended to appear in the 
year which celebrated the jubilee of that act of schism. Asa 
good many jubilee trumpets were blown in that year, it is perhaps 
as well that this volume was delayed, and that the reader can 
study at his leisure the story here portrayed of the excellent 
minister whose life was so full of heroic and self-sacrificing deeds 
that we can find nothing in it to regret, but that his conscience 
did not tell him to “ bide” where Providence had placed him. In 
one matter alone we must take serious exception to certain views 
put forth in this volume. Mr. Inglis and most of his brothers 
became colonists, and seem by their own account to have done 
honour to their name and country wherever they settled. The 
stamp of the “colonist” is very obvious throughout this work, 
and, though not always agreeable, it is harmless, except where 
Mr. Inglis indulges in a good deal of bombastic and sentimental 
nonsense concerning “the depopulation” of Scotland. He and 
his brothers have lived in lands where they have learnt to know 
what are the fruits brought forth by good soil and climate, where 
men have acres for the asking, and where the land has brought 
forth plenty to those who labour on it. Mr. Inglis might have 
learned there that, though his thoughts rightly turned to the 
heathery hills of his native country, it was the merest selfish- 
ness to regret that half-starved populations were no longer 
endeavouring to exist where a living for one family could hardly 
be extracted from the soil. The minister himself had the 
worldly wisdom to send his sons away from these glens “de- 
populated by greed and ruthless cold-blooded cruelty of American 
millionaires.” 

All this is nonsense ; and Mr. Inglis ought to either consider 
what he is talking about or leave the subject alone. We 
commend the latter course to him, for when he is on his own or 
‘his brother’s reminiscences he is really interesting and amusing ; 
and there are few of his own nationality who will not be deeply 
interested in parts of these “ memories of manse life.” The 
central figure is that of no common map, and it must possess 
an interest even for those who can claim no kindred with his 
country, and whose lines have been cast in far different places. 


PERSIAN CERAMIC ART. 


Persian Ceramic Art. By Henry Wallis. With Illustrations by the 
Author. London: Privately printed fur Subscribers 1894. 


HIS volume must be characterized as sumptuous, Only 
two hundred copies are printed. Every page bas a border 
in gold, copied from a Persian manuscript in the British 
Museum. There sre forty chromolithographic plates of thir- 
teenth-century tiles, in Mr. Godman’s and other collections, 
together with many illustrations in the text. Finally, lest 
anything should be wanting, the book is dedicated by permission 
to the Queen. This is the second volume on the subject which 
Mr. Wallis has produced. The first was on vases ; this one is on 
wall-tiles. No idea, pretending to completeness, can be formed 
of the ceramic art of the Persians at that date, unless a study is 
made of tiles as well as cups. We have but few tiles from 
ancient Egypt, while we have jars, vases, cups, and all kinds of 
vessels taken from the tombs, as Mr. Wallis says, with a pardon- 
able exaggeration, of the thirty dynasties. It is the same with 
Greek art and with majolica in Italy. The lustred tiles of 
Seville or Granada are scarce compared with the so-called 
Hispano-Moresque salvers and dishes. In Persia this rela- 
tive position of the two branches of art appears to be almost 
reversed. The Persian wall-tiles, like those of the ancient 
Achemenian kings at Susa, are by far more common than 
their vases. The vessels, which may originally have been 
much less rare, have been destroyed in use. The tiles as 
lining for mosques have lasted like the walls they were 
built into. This use of tiles for decoration was peculiarly 
a Persian fashion, One or two of the Cairene mosques have 
received some amount of ornamental wall-tiling; but these 
exceptions do but accentuate the fact. It is only in Persia that 
tiles were systematically used, and the highest skill was exhibited 
in their production. How and where these wonderful artists 
wrought their wares is a secret still unopened. Mr. Wallis 
points out that the treasure lies hidden away among the buried 
cities of Persia, and that the explorer has yet to be found who 
will seek it. Meanwhile, this splendid book keeps interest alive 
in the subject, and helps, with its predecessor, to preserve facts 
which will materially lessen the difficulties with which the 
explorer will have to grapple. 
A good many examples in the present series are dated more or 


less distinctly, or can be dated by a slight exercise of the facul- 
ties. The Persian Moslems, as is well known, did not adhere to 
the rule forbidding the faithful to represent natural objects and 
figures. In Cairo and further west no materials were in use for 
ornament except combinations of geometrical and other patterns, 
or long Koranic texts. But in Persia there were no such restric- 
tions, and in the pictures Mr. Wallis gives us we see representa- 
tions of Indian zebus, seated figures of women, horses, deer, 
hares, sheykhs with beards, and dogs. Among them is one in 
which some zealous Sunnite has obliterated the face of a young 
damsel in a spotted dress, One important tile in the South 
Kensington Museum collection represents King Bahram V. It 
is said to have come from the old castle in Mazanderan, and 
seems to be the only one of its kind known. Ona bright green 
camel, the King sits drawing a bow at a deep blue gazelle, which 
has obligingly turned its head round so as to bring it well within 
the border of the picture. Behind his majesty on the camel is 
a lady in a blue hood, whose seat appears to be rather of a 
precarious character, as she sits lightly astride with her face 
to the green camel’s deep blue tail, and discourses music on 
a closely clasped harp. On a frieze above are three nonde- 
script animals in all the colours of the rainbow and some more. 
In another—a star-shaped tile in lustred red—is a man wear- 
ing a hat and a brocaded robe, with a hawk on his fist. A 
majority, however, of the coloured plates show texts from the 
Koran, for the most part very tastefully arranged. It is curious 
how frequent this use of inscriptions for ornament is among the 
Mohammedans of all sects, and how rare it is in Europe. Some 
of the brilliant group of original designers whom we have to 
thank for Bramshill, Burghley, and other Elizabethan and Jacobean 
houses used letters with great effect in parapets, and some of the 
latest school of Gothic architecture worked long mottoes in 
“tape letters” into the decorations of such tombs as those of 
the abbots at St. Albans or the Kings at Westminster. But 
these examples are rare, on the whole; while in Persia, Egypt, 
Spain, India, and other countries in which Moslems have held 
rule, they are the most common form of decoration, and are made 
use of with most satisfactory results. The greater part of the 
tiles figured by Mr. Wallis are the property of Mr. Du Cane 
Godman, from whose collection the vases, basins, cups, and jars 
in the former volume were also derived. The principal dates 
found on the specimens in the present series are A.H. 740 on & 
star-shaped wall-tile ; a.u. 661 on a cross-shaped tile, and on a 
very fine but broken tile, intended for the mtArab or prayer niche 
of a mosque, the date thus given, “the tenth of the month of 
Safar, 663.” This answers to a.p. 1264; and Mr. Wallis enables 
us to add another to the amazing list of the finer arts which 
were in use from Scandinavia to Hindostan during that miracu- 
lous thirteenth century. 


RECIPROCAL SAVAGERIES. 


Wah-Kee-Nah and her yr By James C. Strong, Bvt. Brig. Gen. 
Veteran Reserve Corps, U.S.A. cates Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 
VAP REE-NAH i is the fanciful title of one of those well- 

meant books in which Americans of probity plead the 
cause of the Red Indian. While we sympathize with General 
Strong's efforts, we can scarcely hope for their success. The 
Indian is now involved in the great American joke. He is the 
topic of cheap tales for boys; he is the butt of humourists. His 
game has been killed, his character has been ruined by adulterated 
whisky, his lands have been stolen, his young men have been 
shot, his young women have been debauched, and he must rest on 
his laurels and his pay in the show of Buffalo Bill. 

General Strong, who has lived much with the Indians and 
found them “kind and hospitable,” asks, in fact, why they 
have received the totally different character of being “ pison 
wherever met.” In answering his own query, he has to sketch 
the history of what man (“civilized”) has done to man 
(“savage”). A dreadful chapter of history it is, and we, of 
all people, cannot afford to throw the first stone, whether at 
Spaniards, Americans, or any other people. We need not dwell 
on the monstrous Spanish iniquities, from the first kidnapping 
by Columbus to the torture of Aztec and Inca prisoners. 
cannibal civilization of Anahuac was suceeeded by the Inquisi- 
tion—six of one and half a dozen of the other. In England our 
ancestors, of course, were improving the occasion, and thanking 
Heaven that they were not as these publicans, the Spaniards. 
Unluckily, they were as these publicans, or, if possible, worse. 

These holy humbugs, the Pilgrim Fathers, were probably the 
worst of all. General Strong does not cite his authorities, but he 
points out that the Red Men, if they chose, could have eaten the 
Puritans. In 1633 the Chosen People coveted the lands of the 
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Pequotas, on the Connecticut River. The rest was easy. Who- 
ever disagreed with the Puritans, whoever owned what the 
Puritans wanted, was a Canaanite or an Amorite. The pious 
brigands surrounded a large Pequota village in the night, and 
massacred men, women, and children to the number of six 
hundred and ninety-five souls. The war against ‘ King Philip” 
in 1676 was a most murderous war, and the King’s head was 
stuck up on a pole. 

Thus General Strong passes through these “ centuries of dis- 
honour,” telling the tale of the Iroquois league. Englishmen 
began a system of theft and robbery which Americans have 
carried on. The hands of the French are comparatively clean. 
As for Mexico, General Strong has no difficulty in confuting the 
accustomed blunders of Macaulay, who says that “ the victories 
of Cortes were gained over savages who had no letters,” and so 
forth. As for modern doings, General Strong quotes Professor 
Seelye, a Commissioner of Indian Affairs :—“ There has not been 
a war in fifty years in which the whites have not been the 
aggressors.” He contrasts with the behaviour of the States that 
of Canada, which has made few promises, but has kept them, 
while the States have made many promises, and broken them. 
An Indian in Canada is a British subject; an Incian in the 
States is an alien, is not a citizen. In the Reservations “ they 
are practically without law,” and General Strong suggests the 
erection of district courts, with mixed juries. It is pretended 
that the Indians are taught agriculture. One teacher bade 
them chop up turnips, and plant the pieces on a hillside. The 
goods which should be supplied to the tribes are stolen. “ There 
may be some honourable and honest Indian agents,” as there 
are some white crows. Being underpaid, the agents rob. Pro- 
perly treated, as by Penn, the Indian would have “ become 
part of the body politic, like the negro, but on a higher plane.” 
The Army Department should have control of Indian affairs; 
officers are gentlemen, Indian “agents have no claim except as 
good political wirepullers.” 

There is the mot de l'énigme ; political wirepullers are rewarded 
by Indian plunder. What chance has General Strong, or any 
honourable man, against politics and open or secret robbery? 
Only united and organized action can do any good, and that 
with difficulty, in face of prejudice, custom, self-interest, and the 
great American joke. The little true romance of Wah-Kee-Nah, 
a beautiful Indian girl who saved General Strong’s life, and in 
another way that of his brother, cannot be read without 
emotion. We can only hope, rather against hope, that the 
General's book may urge some Americans to put their national 
house in order as to the Indians. One enormous difficulty is the 
ferocity which marks Indian revenges. Their deeds are remem- 
bered, their provocations are forgotten or are unknown, as is 
natural and usual all the world over. The friend of the Indians, 
he who asks for justice merely, can be dismissed as the mawkish 
philanthropist. This is highly convenient to political wire- 
pullers who have no foolish sentiment about them. 


THE THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES. 


Essai sur U'Histoire du Thédtre, etc. Par Germain Bapst. Paris: 
Hachette. 


see book is but an official Report of an Exhibition jury 

(1889) on matters theatrical, and its title is, in a way, mis- 
leading. Not the less, the method employed in dealing with the 
subject-matter of the Report, and the final form in which that 
Report is presented now, raise M. Germain Bapst’s official docu- 
ment to the dignity of a work of reference—the reading of which, 
moreover, is as fascinating as it is instructive. The book simply 
bristles with documentary and bibliographical evidence, swarms 
with valuable footnotes, and is full of excellent engravings and 
woodcuts—indispensable commentaries to the letterpress—some 
original, some reproducing rare, often unique, antique plates. The 
paper and printing are excellent. 

The Essai is an édition de luxe in every sense of the word, only, 
as we said before, the title is somewhat misleading. As a matter 
of fact, rather than a history of the theatre, the work is a mono- 
graphy of theatrical curios, and particularities, and of things 
appertaining to the mise en scéne, which last the author seems to 
have studied especially. M. Bapst is most interesting when reel- 
ing off the skein of his particular erucition and when he limits 
himself to the duties of the rapporteur; he is less happy in his 
deductions, and some of his original remarks might be omitted in 
future editions without any injury to the work. What are we 
to think, for instance, of this proposition, “Le théatre moderne 
commence au jour ou a été dite la premiére messe”? or how to 
account for the following berquinade, “Il faut aujourd'hui, que 


tout le monde a quelque notion de cette science (archeology) ne 
pas représenter sur la scéne ou sur des tableaux des choses trop 
invraisemblables” ? or this gem, of peculiar interest to ourselves, 
“En Angleterre aussi les directeurs de théatres s’efforcent de 
représenter les comédies contemporaines dans des milieux qui 
refltent le plus exactement possible la réalité du ‘home’ 
anglais: meuble de Meaple (sic.’), argenterie de Mappin and 
Webb (re-sic /), rien ne manque & la décoration de la scéne qu’on 
prendrait volontiers pour le salon du plus parfait gentleman 
(contre-re-sic).” In more glaring taste is a remark, “On voit que 
Vhypocrisie anglaise n’est pas chose nouvelle,” referring to an 
event dating as far back as 1629 (p. 178). These things will 
happen in a work crowned by the French Academy. We find, 
however (p. 586), half a page devoted to Mr. Irving, “un des 
premiers acteurs tragiques de notre époque,” and “ un véritable 
novateur,” and on the wings of the gratification afforded by such 
distinguished recognition we pass on to the plan and the merits 
of the Essai, 

The work is divided into three parts—the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Modern Times. Part first deals with 
Mysteries; @ Dialogued, and 6 Mimicked; parts second and third 
comprise the origins and development of the modern theatre— 
of course, mostly from the point of view of theatrical mechanism 
and composition. 

Wandering through the fascinating pages of M. Bapst’s book» 
we come soon to the conclusion thet the modern stage-manager 
has invented next to nothing, and that he has been making a 
reputation by improving on old ¢rucs; in fact, xiZ novi applies to 
stage-land with more force yet than toanywhere else. Weallre- 
member the intense excitement over the genuine cherry-tree in 
LT’ Ami Fritz at the Francais—a piece of stage realism which was 
chronicled even by M. Zola; and here in 1508 we read in stage 
directions for the mounting of the Mysttre de la Résurrection :— 
“Le Paradis Terrestre doit estre faict de papier, au dedans duquel 
doit avoir branches d’arbres . . . dont les roses et les fleurs . . . 
doivent estre de fraiz coupez et mis en vaisseaux pleins d’eau pour 
les tenir plus freschement.” What are the famous ten months’ 
rehearsals of the Huguenots in comparison with the thirteen years 
of preparation for the Mystere de la Passion, performed at Reims 
in 1531? From details given and from proofs advanced we may 
safely say that whatever is done to-day in the way of stage 
realism might have keen easily done 400 years ago; but that not 
one in a hundred of the old realistic devices could be safely 
reproduced to-day. If anything, realism is in decadence to-day 
in comparison with that to the taste of our wonderful forefathers. 
Drinking-bars (loges pour Techansonnerie) and private boxes 
(chambres serrans a clé . . . chascune 4 escus) were all known 
between 1471 and 1510; effects of thunder, lightning, and sudden 
darkness were quite familiar to quattrocento audiences, and a 
whole arsenal of machines a prestige for all sorts of aérial evolu- 
tions (voudleries) was already so perfected in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century that it lasted for three hundred years more. 
As to the mounting of certain mysteries, it seems that the ex- 
penses were so extravagant as to be simply beyond anything we 
can imagine to-day. And here is a strange coincidence at almost 
four centuries’ distance—a popular preacher quite recently thought 
of illustrating his moral lessons by means of magic-lantern pro- 
jections; in 1515 a Franciscan monk travelled in France with a 
portable puppet theatre, and, having come for Lent-time to Metz, 
preached there on Good Friday, stopping from time to time, 
in the course of his narrative of the Passion, when, drawing the 
curtain of his booth, he would show the audience an event just 
described represented by puppets. 

The procedure of the invention and of the mise en wuvre of 
a given piece four hundred years ago vary very little indeed in 
essentials from what is done to-day. From the “ approval” to 
lawsuits for nonpayments, everything would happen then as it 
happens this day. Only, instead of the manager, the author, 
painter, sculptor, draper, &c., had to do with the king, the 
municipality, or the clergy. We find records of scenarios, 
models, and designs submitted for approval, and approved of or 
rejected ; and we find complete scenarios with an absolutely 
bewildering amount of minute indications. It seems also that 
living pictures are, after all, not a modern invention, and that 
their origin is absolutely English. And it was the Duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France, in the year of grace 1420, who in- 
vented this new show as a style of street decorations for the 
entry of King Charles VI. and King Henry V. into Paris after 
the Treaty of Troyes. M. Bapst considers all sorts of pageants 
in France as a purely English importation, and places the spec- 
tacle as part and parcel of the theatrical spectacle proper, or at 
least as a direct emanation from a theatrical performance. 

Extremely interesting are the pages of the Essai dealing with 
documentary evidence—pidces justificatives—from a bill of a 
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fifteenth-century draper or architect to the number of candle- 
sticks used in a performance of Psyché in 1703, or, stranger still, 
to an article from the Standard of July 1892, containing an 
account of a Passion play performed somewhere by 1,500 savages. 

But, however interesting the book may be, we cannot follow 
the author any longer. Before taking leave of M. Bapst, we may 
mention that he is, on the whole, complimentary to English thea- 
trical art (pp. 262-273), and we cannot pass unnoticed a reproach 
of his (p. 266) that, for proper information on the history of the 
English theatre, he has had to turn @ Ja critique allemande—no 
serious work of any sort being available in English treating of 
M. Bapst’s speciality. If this is really so, then it is high time 
that the English theatre had a Germain Bapst of its own. 


MR. WYLIE’S HENRY IV.—VOL. II. 

History of E ° i i 
IMLAY ove'of Her Majeaty's Inepectors of vols. Vol. 
1405-1406. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

S° long a time has elapsed since the publication of the first 
volume of this book, in 1884, that we feared that Mr. 

Wylie’s work might be destined to remain incomplete. We 

congratulate him on this evidence that it is not to be so, and are 

pleased to observe that its completion is not far off—the third, 
and last, volume being announced to appear next year. Even 
more than its predecessor does the volume before us deserve to be 
described as exhaustive. It covers little more than two years of 
the reign of Henry IV., 1405-1406, and it is hard to imagine 
that there can be any fact of the slightest importance belonging 
to this short period left unrecorded here. Nor is this all; for 
exact references to authorities of every date and description are 
given in abundance. For example, on a single page containing 
only thirteen lines of text we find thirteen foot-notes, presenting 
more than forty different references. Not a word or an allusion 
that can possibly be considered obscure is allowed to pass with- 
out an elaborate explanation; every medieval custom, mentioned 
however cursorily, is fully illustrated from all manner of books ; 
and almost every person of mark that comes into the narrative 
receives, usually in the text, a biographical notice. Indeed, 
when the character of Mr. Wylie’s work is taken into considera- 
tion, no one will wonder that he has taken a long time to do it, 
specially as his historical studies are pursued only in the inter- 
val3 of other labour. That no historian ought hereafter to write 
on the reign of Henry 1V. without consulting his book, and 
that no one who does so will fail to find, in both text and 
foot-notes, much that will profit him, are the least that can 
fairly be said in Mr. Wylie’s praise. He has collected and 
put together a vast mass of materials that will be of the highest 
value to any one that may have occasion to need them and 
the skill to use them to the best advantage. Unhappily his 
book is largely of the sort which men use as quarries, Facts 
are in so great abundance that the narrative is hopelessly 
broken up; the relative importance of things is disregarded, and 
little or no attempt seems to have been made at selection, 
Everything is recorded that came to hand. The two years with 
which Mr. Wylie is concerned here are not a particularly inte- 
resting period in English history, and parts of this volume are 
filled with details of small importance, little incidexts in weari- 
some wars, and narratives told at far greater length than is 
warranted by the slightness of their bearing on the main subject. 

Nevertheless, though the book is badly constructed, it contains a 

great deal that is valuable and pleasant to read. 

Of the two years dealt with here, the first—1405—has been de- 
scribed as the critical year of the reign. It began with the abortive 
attempt to carry off the two young sons of Roger, Earl of March, 
from Windsor, and deliver them to their uncle Mortimer and his 
ally Owen Glendower, who was gaining ground in Wales. Shortly 
after the failure of this conspiracy Henry was cheered by the 
news of the defeat of the Welsh at Grosmont; his health im- 
proved, and his spirits rose at hearing of this success. Difficulties 
with the German merchants still caused him some trouble, and 
with reference to these Mr. Wylie fully describes the relations 
between England and the Hanse League down to the treaty 
concluded in 1406. English commerce was further hindered 
by the hostility of the Fiemings and Dutch, and the threatening 
attitude of France prevented any serious effort to stop their 
piracies, though, as is noted here, the famous captain, Harry 
Pay, and various merchants and others were empowered to 
fit out cruisers against the King’s enemies, and made some 
rich prizes. A victory over the French under the walls of 
Marck, passed over too lightly by previous historians, is care- 
fully narrated by Mr. Wylie from French sources. Its effect 
was marred by a repulse before Ardres, and again by our failure 


to take Sluys. Nevertheless, the Flemings, finding that they 
were ruining their trade by taking part in the war, compelled 
their Count, the Duke of Burgundy, to negotiate a separate 
commercial treaty with England. Financial difficulties were 
pressing heavily on the King, the country was impoverished, and 
Mr. Wylie, in an exceedingly valuable chapter on the subject of 
finance, maintains that the Court was recklessly extravagant. 
This chapter is followed by along account of Irish affairs, in 
which the tendency of the English settlers to throw off their 
allegiance and adopt Irish customs is considered and illustrated. 
Another chapter, devoted to a biography of Judge Gascoigne 
before 1405, though excellent in itself, is scarcely in place in a 
history of the reign of Henry 1V., and is an example of one of 
the most prominent defects in Mr. Wylie’s method of composition. 
One difficulty after another pressed upon the King. The war 
with the Welsh afforded opportunity for revolt to the discontented 
party in England, and Northumberland, Mowbray, and Bardolf 
made an insurrection in the North, which was rendered specially 
dangerous by the adhesion of Archbishop Scrope and a number 
of the clergy of the province of York. The story of the rising is 
told here with minute care, and full importance is given to 
the terrible mistake that the King made in insisting on the 
execution of the Archbishop. It was widely believed that the 
sickness that fell upon Henry about this time was leprosy, and 
that it was a divine judgment upon him for this sacrilegious act. 
The troubles of the year, though successfully met, left the King 
broken in health and spirits. Early in 1406 he was enabled to 
secure himself in the North through the unexpected capture 
of James of Scotland, of whose long imprisonment Mr. Wylie 
gives us several particulars. On the other hand, Henry had to 
bear more than one sharp rebuff from his Parliament. The Com- 
mons were irritated at the expense of the King’s ceaseless and 
not particularly successful wars; poverty and lack of government 
prevailed everywhere ; the merchants were ruined, the seas were 
unsafe, the French were threatening Calais, Wales was still in 
revolt, vast sums had been swallowed up in the defence of the 
northern marches, and Ireland was more costly than ever. Henry 
had to concede much in return for the money grants that were so 
sorely needed, and among his concessions Mr. Wylie gives due 
prominence to the remarkable measure by which the King 
virtually abdicated his authority, transferring the whole work of 
government to a standing Council, and withdrawing “ from 
public cares to spend his days in sickness and retirement.” The 
long story towards the end of the volume of the marriage of the 
King’s daughter Philippa to Eric of Denmark, and her subse- 
quent fortunes, and the account of the Brigittines, who obtained 
their house on the Thames in consequence of Philippa’s marriage, 
may be read with pleasure, though they are perhaps scarcely in 
place here. Mr. Wylie’s work is so thorough that we are sorry 
to have been obliged to point out that it is to some extent - 
marred by the form in which it is presented, and, above all, by 
his too great zeal for completeness. 


EVENING TALES. 
Sonate Tales. By J. C. Harris. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & 
1894. 


T is not easy to understand why Mr. Joel Chandler Harries 

who gave Brer Rabbit to the world, has translated Evening 
Tales “ from the French of M. Frederic Ortoli.” They are not, in 
this version, very good tales, they are not very well told, and as 
to M. Ortoli’s sources Mr. Harris tells us nothing at all. They 
are thus, in the American form, of no service tu the student of 
Marchen ; moreover, they have a litcrary colour, and several seam 
like Oriental stories or French stories imitating those of the East. 
Mr. Harris merely says that he found a picture of his own Tar 
Baby and Brer Rabbit in a French catalogue, and that Les Contes 
de la Veillée was sent to him later by an unknown benefactor. 
Then Mr. Harris found that his children liked the narratives 
when read to them by a lady, and he has usually preserved 
“ the swift and piquant rendering, the fluent interpretation that 
fell from the lady’s lips.” There is “a certain freedom of treat- 
ment,” so that we do not exactly know where M. Ortoli got his 
materials, or how much is his own. Such things as “the repeti- 
tion of a statement gives it currency ” seem out of place and keep- 
ing in a fairy-tale, and the translation throughout is rather slow- 
moving and uninspired, very unlike Mr. Harris’s natural manner 
as displayed in his negro tales. 

“A French Tar Baby” is very like Mr. Harris's own Tar Baby; 
the donnée is said to occur in a Buddhist Jataka. For all we 
know, M. Ortoli may have adapted Mr. Harris's legend, or may 
have borrowed from some oral Creole source. Teenchy Duck, a 
duck who loses but recovers a fortune by aid of a ladder, a 
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river, a wolf, a fox, and so forth, which she carries in a wallet, 
we have met before ; we think in a tale published by M. Charles 
Marelles... Little children are likely to admire it, but the style 
is hardly suited to their needs. “May he be destroyed by 
a pestilence,” for example, would surely be better rendered 
“plague take him!” “Mr. Snail and Brother Wolf” is a 
dull variant of the tortoise and the hare. “The Lion’s Secret” 
is a form of helpful beasts found even among the remote 
Hiuarochiris, and published by Francesco de Avila as early as 
1608. The essential idea, at least, of the King’s daughter cured 
by a secret known to a beast occurs, with many other elements 
of Marchen, among the Huarochiris. “The King and the Lap- 
wings,” ambitious of golden crests, is probably Oriental, and 
we well remember a version in which Solomon is the King. 
The tale of the “Cat, Cock, and Reaping Hook” has an ana- 
logue, for the cat, in Dick Whittington, for the cock, in old 
French, and even the Melanesians have a form of this fable 
in the legend of Qat, who, like the cock, brings the day. The 
anecdote of the reaping hook sounds like a modern addition ; at 
all events, we have never met it elsewhere. “The Mysterious 
Island,” and the isle of exile to which each king is banished after 
a year of reign, might interest Mr. Frazer, and seem connected 
with the customs analysed in his “ Golden Bough ”; but, as usual, 
we are not told anything about the original home and provenance, 
“ Brother Tiger and Daddy Sheep” (the sheep has a reputation 
for ferocity) is amusing enough, and is more in the manner of 
Mr. Harris's negro fables. “Jump in my Sack,” a magical sack, 
is Oriental, if the name Abdullah is an original part of it ; but it 
is less entertaining than M. Deulin’s Flemish form of the notion. 
“ A Search for a Friend” is an ordinary, and probably an Oriental, 
apologue. “A Child of the Roses” blends the idea of the girl 
who loved her father “like salt” with that of Perrault’s “ Les 
Fées,” and with the familiar magical palace-building, and loss 
and recovery of a lover. Children will like the Donkey who 
became King of the Lions. “The Enchanted Princess” has the 
usual companions, Keen Eye, and so forth, as old as the story of 
Jason. The present form might have come from “Le Cabinet 
des Fées.” “Loony Jack” is a Gothamite tale of a successful 
idiot, and has a Zulu analogue. 

We have mentioned such variants and parallels as occur to us, 
and it is clear that the tales are, at least, based on traditional 
data. But how far they are really traditional is left a mystery 
by Mr. Harris. Told to children by a lady who told tales well, 
they would, as a rule, be successful. As they appear in Mr. 
Harris's book they are not particularly charming, and—there are 
no pictures. “ He realized the full measure of his responsibility ” 
is not an example of the style which children enjoy. The book 
as it stands has no value for the folklorist, and we remain at a 
loss to understand Mr. Harris’s motives for publishing Evening 
Tales. He of all people can do so much better, and ought to know 
so much better. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Sydney Smith et la renaissance des idées libérales en Angleterre au X1Xéme 
siecle. Par A.Chevrillon. Paris: Hachette. 
Les grands coupables du siecle. Par Jean Simon. Bruxelles: Schepens. 
Préjugé? Par Henri Rabusson. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
et martyre. Par Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Lecéne et 


La cendre. Par Fernand Vandérem. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Implacable, Par Jean Barancy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Mater Dolorosa. Par Raoul Gloria. Paris: Grasilier. 


NYBODY who hes read M. Chevrillon’s excellent book on 
India and the English in India cannot fail to take upa new 
volume of his with pleasure. It is true that those who are best 
acquainted with Sydney Smith may internally wonder most what 
a Frenchman can find to say about him; and that a carping critic 
noting the word “ Renaissance” may ask at what former time 
these “ re-born ” ideas ever prevailed in England. But this would 
be unworthy. It is very interesting to see that the French are 
taking slowly but seriously to English literature. M. Vallat’s 
careful and excellent Moore, M. Angellier’s immense and pains- 
taking Burns, both occur to us, and here is a third example. The 
handling in all these cases has, of course, remarkable differences 
from the handling which an Englishman would give. As a 
rule the French student seems to the Englishman to be rather too 
prone to apply the treatment proper to an essay to the production 
of a volume, but that is merely a difference of public and 
fashion. Although the English public does not read much, the 
French public probably reads even less, and in the case of 
foreign authors especially, unless a monographer boils down a 
great deal of his subject’s matter and life, and includes the 
essence in his study, they would probably fail to understand him, 


Gathering M. Chevrillon into a somewhat smaller compass, we 
find a great deal to admire in the literary merit of his book, in 
his acuteness, in his freedom from national prejudice of the more 
vulgar kind, and in the pains which he has taken to construct 
for himself an ideal England in which, as he thinks, Sydney 
Smith lived and moved. Unluckily this ideal England, though 
sometimes most creditably like the real, is at other times 
strangely unlike it. The explanation is that M. Chevrillon, 
though by no means ignorant of our actual soil and selves, 
has evidently built up his notion chiefly out of books and 
authors, especially George Eliot, Macaulay, and Lord Beaconsfield. 
Now all these were persons of genius; but your person of genius, 
when taken as a sober guide—as a Joanne or Murray—to his own 
nation, is apt to play devilish will-o'-the-wisp tricks upon foreign 
travellers, The whole plan of M. Chevrillon’s book obviously 
starts from the sub-title of Sybil (“The Two Nations”). He is 
constantly following one or other of Macaulay’s lycopodium 
flashes cf stage illumination; while as for George Eliot, the foot- 
note references to her become a perfect scie. Now George Eliot 
was, as we have said, a person of genius; but her actual experi- 
ence of English life was in her youth confined to a very narrow 
middle-class country circle, in her early middle age to a distinctly 
circumscribed set of writing folk, and later to a sort of guarded 
hot-house where she alternately studied books and was subjected 
to gingerly adoration by carefully selected visitors. Such a 
writer is a dangerous guide in national manners for those not to 
those manners born. However, M. Chevrillon’s book is a good 
English picture in French chalk. 

M. Jean Simon's Les grands coupables du siécle is a violent 
“hep! hep! hep!” in verse and prose. The verse describes, 
among other things, how the Jews catch and immolate the little 
modern Hughs of Russian Lincolns. The prose appears to indi- 
cate—we say appears, for, though M. Simon’s words are strong, his 
meaning is not always clear—the Chosen People as the cause of 
microbes, fires, tidal waves, and the phylloxera. Electricity 
(which is good for Jews, but destructive to other men) has also a 
good deal to do with it, and the Eiffel Tower is the Great Dragon. 
At least—for we must once more guard ourselves—we think we 
discern these propositions in M. Simon's book; if they are not 
there, we can but apologize, and assure him that we speak in 
good faith and are not conscious of any Semitic influence. 


M. Henri Rabusson in his latest book has tackled one of the 
oldest and one of the most painful of modern situations. A man 
falls in love with a girl, he discovers that she has loved and been 
loved “in the fullest sense of the term” (as the testimonial- 
writer observed of another matter), Whatis hetodo? Even 
French opinion, we suppose, does not wholly arrive at the solu- 
tion attempted without success by the hero of Préjugé? that of 
blowing his brains out before the young lady’s door. At any 
rate, to an Englishman it seems to combine every possible form 
of objectionableness. At last, having recovered, he takes his 
courage in both hands, instead of a revolver in one, and seeks 
refuge in marriage and a steam yacht. Yet still, we learn, he 
was not happy; and M. Rabusson leaves the question whether 
his unhappiness was due to prejudice or not open. 


M. Jules Lemaitre’s Myrrha is a reprint, but with several 
new tales. They are unequal in value, and least successful, in 
our judgment, where their popular author tries a sort of neo- 
Voltairian snigger. The drier irony of some of his classical 
pastiches—“ Nausicaa,” “ Briséis,” and others—is better ; but itself 
partakes a good deal of trick. He is, perhaps, best of all when 
he is clair-de-lune, sentimental, and almost German. 


La cendre, by an author whom we do not remember to have 
met before, is a book of considerable power, and in its own 
peculiar way (which is not exactly a way suited for the young 
person) “ of a nice marality.” Partaking somewhat of L’éducation 
sentimentale, it has something also of the best touches of authors 
so different as Murger and (on his better days) Feydeau, and 
displays command both of humour and pathos. We shall look 
with a good deal of curiosity for the next appearance of M. Fernand 
Vandérem, 


Although it would be unfair to apply a very obvious jest to 
M. Barancy’s title, we cannot say that his novel is very exciting 
reading. It is one of the provincial sketches now so common in 
France; and, if not so good as the best, is a good deal better 
than the worst. 


We do not think that it is the vocation of M. Raoul Gloria to 
be a novelist; at any rate, he does not show it in his very 
ambitiously named Mater Dolorosa. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE Indian Manual of Hygiene, by Surgeon-Captain R. E. 
Grant (Madras: Higginbotham & Co.), of which we have 
the first volume, though based upon the Madras Manual of 
Hygiene of Surgeon-Major H. King, published in 1875, and put 
forth as a revised, re-arranged, and re-written issue of that book, 
is practically a new work on the principles of Indian Hygiene. 
The author, who is Professor of Hygiene in the Madras Medical 
College, has enlarged the scope of the Madras Manual, and made 
it to apply to the whole of India. Professor Grant is an enthusiast 
in the cause of sanitary science and an ardent advocate of reform ; 
but the strength of his convictions has not made him insensible, 
as is sometimes the case, to the immense improvement in the 
public health in India effected within the last quarter of the 
century, nor disposed to underrate the serious obstacles to the 
enforcement of a uniform system of sanitation such as European 
specialists would approve. He deals fairly with the difficulties 
in the way; with the financial difficulties, in the first place— 
which are by no means the least—and with the general apathy, 
resulting from ignorance and custom, and with the various and 
mutually antagonistic racial and religious prejudices of the 
native populations of India. It is only natural that he should 
long for the day when District Medical Officers of Health shall be 
multiplied throughout the country. At present, as he forcibly 
observes, the fact that there are extremely few sanitary posts 
open to students of hygiene in India is a great obstacle to the 
systematic study of the subject, where study is likely to be most 
fruitful in active results—that is, in the various Medical Colleges 
of India. Another fact he deplores with good reason, is that 
so much of the time of the Medical Officer is occupied with 
the discharge of his work as surgeon and physician that the 
sanitary duties of his office cannot be efficiently exercised. 
Some few purely sanitary offices there are to which this objec- 
tion does not apply, but, generally speaking, the duties of Dis- 
trict Medical Officers are far too multifarious, according to the 
author. The Health Officer, in short, should have his duties 
defined and separated from those of the Medical Officer. 
Certainly, the account given of the District Medical Officer's 
duties enforces the author's conclusion that functions so varied 
and complex cannot be efficiently united in one man, and “ the 
result is neither good for the official nor for his district.” These 
and other matters of great public interest are fairly treated, as 
we have said, in the Indian Manual of Hygiene. As to the work 
itself, as a text-book of sanitation, we cannot doubt but that it 
will be of great help to the Indian Medical Officer, whether he is 
newly arrived in India or about to put his Indian college training 
to the test of active work. The volume before us treats cf water 
supply, drainage, soil and air, buildings, and other important 
matters. The section on the climates of India, chiefly based on 
Mr. Blandford’s great work on Indian meteorology, is very well 
executed, and all the subjects dealt with are presented in an 
instructive and serviceable form, well illustrated, also, by diagrams 
and other drawings. 

The scheme of history handbooks denoted by “Periods of 
European History,” of which Mr. Arthur Hassall is general 
editor, involves certain disadvantages, like most serial schemes 
of the day that would make smooth the student’s path. Period- 
making is rather a dangerous pursuit with writers of history, and 
may easily degenerate into purely unmeaning or arbitrary divisions 
of history. Mr. Charles Oman, who treats of “ Period I.” in 
Europe, 476-918 (Rivington, Percival, & Co.), begins his work 
with reflections on the “ importance of the year 476”—the year 
that saw “the transfer of the nominal power of the Western 
World from a powerless Cesar who lived at Ravenna to a power- 
tess Ceesar who lived at Constantinople.” An ingenious writer 
will be at no loss to describe any year, not prehistoric, as an 
important year. Mr. Oman’s “ Period,” it seems to us, might 
have been less or longer, and still be no period at all, save in the 
chronological sense. Much of his book, however, is skilfully 
handled, if somewhat superfine in style at times, as when the 
writer poses as the censor of Charlemagne’s morals. That was 
not Gibbon’s way. But, then, Mr. Oman thinks not much of 
Gibbon. 

Dramatic Essays, by Leigh Hunt (Scott), is a selection, by 
Messrs. William Archer and R. W. Lowe, of Hunt’s dramatic 
criticisms and essays contributed to the Tatler, the News, and the 
Examiner. Of such material, it is needless to say, an instructive 
and amusing volume is readily compiled. Mr. Archer, in an 
“Introduction” which comprises the best of all possible intro- 
ductions—Leigh Hunt's lively comments in the Autobiography on 
his juvenile dramatic criticisms—touches on the more striking 
contrasts presented by the stage and criticism of Hunt’s time 
and these present days with characteristic certitude of conviction, 


though we regret that his distinction of “contemporary” and 
“ reminiscent” criticism appears to us a good deal delusive. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s latest gathering of journalistic essays—we 
assume it is the latest—bears the portentous title Post-Prandial 
Philosophy (Chatto & Windus), a title that may be merely Mr. 
Grant Allen’s fun, like much else in his book. Disinclined as we 
are to bless the present inordinate multiplication of magazines 
and newspapers, we are compelled to own that one drawback 
would attend their diminution. We should not know where to 
find the universal Mr. Grant Allen. Perhaps, he might be 
appointed sole author of the next edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. As it is, there are scarcely enough magazines for 
Mr. Grant Allen to go round. These Post-Prandial essays are 
constructed on a well-known formula. Consider, London is a 
great city. You call London “a squalid village,” and the thing 
isdone. Or, you take the ancient proposition “Every Radical 
loves a lord,” which even Mr. Labouchere has, in tearful accents, 
partially subscribed to, and you proceed to read “ Conservative” 
for Radical. Or you gush volubly about “ we Celts” and stupid 
Saxons, as if there were pure Celts still among us, whereas the only 
thing of the kind existing is the barbarous flint weapon so named. 
Also make much of “ Western Welsh” in one of the most anti- 
Celtic counties in England, and implore all and sundry to refuse 
to be “Teutonized.” Such is Mr. Grant Allen’s entertaining 
method in these “ suggestive if not exhaustive” papers. 

The Albany Phonetic Readers, Nos. 1,2, 3 (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.)—according to “ Soames’s Phonetic Method ” Olbant Fo'netic 
Ridarz—are calculated to divert such “grown-ups” as love 
puzzles, whatever may be their usefulness in teaching the infant 
mind. In “No. 3” we have a specimen of the Phonetic Blake, 
whose “Songs of Innocence,” thus rendered, may inspire babes 
with the love of poetry :— 

Lit!’ lem, hai meyd dhi ? 
Deest dhau now hi meyd dhi ? 
The last couplet is thus audaciously improved :— 
Lit? lem, God meyd dbi; 
It woz God ha meyd dhi. 
And here is the first stanza of a delightful poem entitled 
“ Moengkiz Mcenaz” :— 
Meengkiz, when dhey sit wt teybl’ 
It wz fast wz dhey ar eybl'— 
Gobl’ fér dhéar veri laivz— 
Skap cep greyvi widh dhéar naivz. 


Truly, though “ ownli a buk,” this book “ ken ték tu ya.” 

We have received various specimens of the Oxford India Paper, 
manufactured at the University Paper Mill, Wolvercote, the ad- 
vantages of which in cases where the least possible bulk is 
desirable in printing books have been conclusively established, 
notably in several recent Oxford Bibles and Prayer-Books, The 
tenuity and strength of the paper are certainly wonderful, and 
not less remarkable is the density of the tissue—a most excellent 
quality in paper. 

A charming little reprint is Love's Garland: a Book of Posy 
Gift Mottoes, privately printed for Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys of 
187 Piccadilly, from the second edition of 1674—Love’s Garland ; 
or, Posies for Rings, Hand-kerchiefs, and Gloves: and such 
pretty Tokens that Lovers send their Loves. Of the first edition, 
it seems, there is but one copy existing, and it is from this, at the 
Bodleian Library, that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps made his reprint, 
as Mr. Humphreys surmises, in his Specimens (1851), Mr. 
Humphreys prefers to reproduce the second edition—or, reputed 
second, we should say—as the better, not being an idolatrous 
pursuer of first editions for their mere primary quality. It is a 
delightful little book, full of poetry, and not pretty jingle-jangle 
only, and is delightfully put forth as to type and binding. 

Captain H. R. Gall’s Modern Tactics (Allen & Co.) appears in 
a third edition, rewritten and revised throughout, in accordance 
with the Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry Drill Books for 1893. 
New chapters, with new maps, have been added on several 
important subjects, such as “ Improved Firearms and Smokeless 
Powder,” “Supply of Ammunition to Infantry in the Field,” 
“ Field Engineering,” “Savage Warfare,” and “Orders.” Major 
Balfour's chapter on Cyclist Infantry also shares in the careful 
revision by which the whole of Captain Gall’s eminently prac- 
tical work has been brought down to date. 

The Official Year-Book of the Church of England for 1894 
(S. P. O. K.) shows that the remarkable progress in Church work 
and Church extension recorded of many recent years has been 
fully sustained during the last twelve months. In all 
ments of work—in Missions, Schools, Charities, and all Parochial 
administration—the evidence of growth and activity set forth 
in every statistical section of the volume is extremely substantial 
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and satisfactory. Cordially in agreement as we are with the 
prefatory remarks on “the witness of this book,” and with the 
tone of the appeal therein made to those who would, in practice 
if not by intention, cripple work that is truly national in scope 
and practice, we have no faith whatever in the efficacy of any 
remonstrance addressed to the political and sectarian enemies of 
the Church of England, however irrefutable it may be, or how- 
ever urbane in terms. Rather would we rejoice in the “ witness 
of this book” as testifying to the awakened militant spirit, of 
which spirit the Church cannot have too much in times of 
threatening and anxiety. What Coleridge said long ago of the 
sectarian foes of the Church has lost nothing of its force. To be 
unwearied in well-doing is good, and to be at the same time as 
the strong man armed is better still. 

Of The Statesman’s Year-Book, edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
(Macmillan & Co.), there is assuredly no new thing to be said, 
after some thirty years’ experience of “a statistical and his- 
torical "—we might add “a commercial and geographical ”— 
annual that has long since been found to be indispensable to any 
man of affairs. The Statesman’s Year-Book, since it deals with 
the whole civilized world, appeals to the whole world, and no 
book of reference is so comprehensive. It supplies a key to the 
present constitution and resources of all the kingdoms and states 
of the globe, and after a method that is admirably clear and 
exact. 

The Handbook of Jamaica for 1894, compiled by Messrs. 8. P. 
Musson and Laurence Roxburgh, published by Mr. Stanford, is a 
proof, as we have noticed in former years, that colonial year-books 
may combine practical usefulness with profitable reading. The 
sketch of Jamaica history in this book is an excellent piece of 
work, the statistical information is presented in the most effective 
manner, and what may be called the present-day aspects of the 
administration and commerce of the island are so put before the 
reader as to make reference easy and certain. 

The Australian Handbook for 1894, published by Messrs. 
Gordon & Gotch, and now in its twenty-fifth year, is in the main 
a Guide and Directory for the use of shippers and merchants, 
though it comprises much information of a non-commercial 
nature. Nor does the work appeal only to “ Cornstalkers,” 
“ Bananas,” and other colonists of Australia proper, and those 
interested in Australia, since it deals also with New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Fiji, and is, in fact, an Australasian Handbook. 
The book is altogether well planned, and is illustrated by 
numerous maps and sketch-plans of the chief places of Australia. 

The Irish Diurnal (Harrison & Sons), compiled by Messrs. 
W. G. Cox and J. R. Clegg, is a new venture among reference 
books, and one that should be found useful by many people. It 
gives in a kind of journal, day by day, particulars of events that 
have occurred in or out of Parliament relating to Ireland during 
the year 1893. The interpretation of the term “ Irish affairs ” is 
sufficiently liberal to include most, if not all, things that one 
should rightly look for in such a book. There is also to be noted 
that most important aid—a good index. 

Among other new editions we note the new volume of the 
“Dryburgh” Waverleys, Redgauntlet (A. & C. Black), with 
illustrations by George Hay, RS A.; Dr. Alpheus Todd's Parlia- 
mentary Government in the British Colonies (Longmans & Co.) ; 
Outlines of the Law of Torts, by Richard Ringwood (Stevens & 
Haynes), second edition ; Carlyle, by Professor Nichol (Macmillan 
& Co.), “English Men of Letters” series; Erema, by R. D. 
Blackmore (Sampson Low & Co.); Cardinal Manning, by A. W. 
Hutton (Methuen & Co.); and First Principles of Voice Pro- 
duction in Song and Speech, by Thomas Kelly, 8.J. (Burns & 
Oates), second edition. 

We have also received A Treatise on Hydrostatics, by Alfred 
George Greenhill (Macmillan & Co.); Professor Biitschli’s In- 
vestigations on Microscopic Foams and Protoplasm, translated by 
E. A. Minchin, B.A. (A. & C. Black); Mental Development in 
the Child, from the German of Professor Preyer, by H. W. Brown 
(Arnold); The Vault of Heaven, by R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.S. 
(Methuen & Co.), an elementary text-book; Darwin, a 
University Extension lecture, by E. A. Parkyn, M.A. (Methuen 
& Co.) ; Hrinciples of English Composition, by P. Goyen (Macmillan 
& Co.), a text-book for senior classes of elementary schools; The 
Citizen ; his Life and Duties, by Marshall Jackman (Educational 
Newspaper Co.) ; Two Soldiers and a Politician, by Clinton Ross 
Sons); Poems, by Florence Peacock (Hull: Andrews) ; 
A Franconian City, a .uide to Rothenburg and its history (Nutt) ; 
A Song for the Season, by Geoffrey Lane (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; 
Dryden's Satires, with introduction and notes, by J. Churton 
Collins (Macmillan & C.); London Sketches, and other Poems, 
by D. M. B. (Maidstone: Young & Cooper); Dante, a Dramatic 
Poem, by G. H. R. Darbs and E. Righton (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Nine Fancy Pictures of Shakespeare's Life, by Stanley Cooper 


(Norgate & Co.); Bruce's Heart ; and other Poems, by E. Toovey 
Wells (Digby, Long, & Co.); Prior Rahere’s Rose, a story of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Whiffs’ 
by Henry Newill (Ward & Downey); A Dead Man's Story, by 
Henry Herman (Warne & Co.); The Postman’s Daughter, by 
Henry Herman (Warne & Co.); Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to 
the London Charities (Chatto & Windus), the thirtieth annual 
edition ; and Stories for Hearth and Home, illustrated (Cassell & 
Co) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The Publisher of the Saturpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the OrricE, 38 SovurHampron Street, Stranp, Loypon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to specia) 
instructions are executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 

MOURNING anp HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 

A SPECIALITE, 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LON DON. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—RE-OPENS Saturday Evening next, 
April 14, at Right o'clock, with ** FAUST.” | Mephistopheles, Mr. Irving ; Faust. Mr. 
William Terriss; Martha, ss M. A. Victor; Margaret, Miss Ellen Terry. x Office 
(Mr. + HURST) open daily dl Ten to Five.—Seats can be booked er rs tele- 
gram. LYCEU M. 


ORY STAL PALACE—TABLEAUX VIVANTS.— 
of TABLEAUX VIVANTS, designed and arranged by Mrs. Murrey 
Cookesiey. EV EVENING. at Six. Followed by Sullivan and Silvena in “ The 
Dutchman's and Duncan’s Marvellous Collies. One Thousand Free 
Seats. Keserved Seats in area,éd. End Gallery, numbered, 2s. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894. 


A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “CHRISTIANITY in its MOST SIMPLE 
L FORM” will ivered by. the JAMES DRUMMOND,M.A., 


May, at 5PM. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ‘ticket, without payment. 
Persons d:sirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their nomee and addres-es 
to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than 
Saturday, April 7th; and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
as the Hall will accommodate. 


riday, 18th, May, at5 P.M. Admission to the Ox “Course will be fiec 
P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Messrs. NEW & MAYNE have VACANCIES at their Works, Woking, for TWO 
First-c' ass (5 years, sm) and TWO Second-class (£159, three years) ‘Apprentices will have 
full course of nd shop instruction. drawing, testing, house-wiring, 

station, including cable laying Lop engine, Tos and switchboard attention ; all under 
personal supervis' heore va, premium returned in wages. Inter- 
view by appointment. —NEW & MAY E, Palace Chamb Ww s.W. 


HE LIBRARY of the late Prince L. L. BONAPARTE 


is now FOR SALE en bloc. _Intending purchasers b AH obtain f Orders to View on 

application to VICTOR CULLINS, Erq.. 1! Cleveland Koad, Barnes, 

Coriee 310.) can be purchased from SOTHENAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C.. 
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The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. DRUMMOND at Oxford, in the 
| large Lecture Room of Manchester College, on each of the following days, viz. :—Tuesdsy, 
24th, and Friday. 2% 
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The Saturday Review. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 
Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 


Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BOVRIL. 


WHEN USED IN THE PREPARATION OF 


SOUPS, GRAVIES, ENTREES, &c. 


SECURES THE PERFECTION OF 


APPETISING, NOURISHING, 


AND 


ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Of All Grocers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NA for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 29, 30, 31. ELEVEN 
SCHOLANSHIPS at least of value ranging by £0 and £20 per annum, will be awarded. 
Chief subjects, Ciassics an must be under fifteen.—Apply tothe 
SecestTary, The College. 


CULLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 18. For particulars apply to 
Rev. the’ Wanvex. Radlev Coilege, Abingdon. ‘thas 


S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on May 1. 
Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote its three months 
uninterru 


enterii in May to Prepare themselves for the July 
istry ani hy ae there are special Lectures and Classes, with courses 
instruction in practice throughout the 

It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Examination of the Conjoined 
Boards of the Co: should be passed at least six months previous to the Primary Examina- 
= in ed and Physiology. 

Septem r 2% and 97 there will be an Examination for Eereance SCHOLAR- 
suites n Nat TUR AL SCIENCE.” in value from 50 to 100 Guineas, for which students who 
ter in May are eligible to com 

"The Residential Colleze is at a oy 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students 
received at a charge of £75 for the academ 

Arrangements are now being made 9 build (1) a New Out-Patients’ Department, (2) a 
Ya. College for Students.(3) New Special Wards, (4) a Nurses’ pews, and (5) well 
Isolated W for Lying-in Women. This will add 100 beds to the Hospita! 

The Medical, Surgical,and Obstetric Tutors assist the students in ~~ for the final 
Examinations. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MaDvEN, will forward the prospectus on application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


_ HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


SUMMER wi will “Tuesday May 1, 1894. 
The Hospital centains a service beds for convalescents at Swanley). 
| a oa may reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regu- 
SCHOLARSHIPS ond PRIZES of the aggregate value of over £700 are awarded annually, 
and Students entering in May can compete tor the Sy in 
iy full particulars ly to the of the College, St E.c. 
lary applicati 


— 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

pet less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S 

SCHOLA HIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place in July next.—Detailed 
may be ob d from t the HkaD-MasTeR, Dean's Yard, Wes 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 


‘well-fitted in the h 
Masters. Reference | Dr, Phil, 61 Chester Square, S.W., Egerton 


Hine, Esq., Harrow he SU will begin on Thursday, May 3. 


NEWSPAPER for DISPOSAL.—An old-established, high- 
ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL for Sale. — Apply, Mesare & 
BRoMWICH, Solicitors, 14 Great Wiuche ster Street, London, E.C 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO ASSURERS ARE :— 


A greatly LARGER ORIGINAL ASSURANCE forthe premium 
charged—generally as much as 20 or 25 per cent.—without sacrifice 
of any portion of the Profits. 


In addition, LARGE PROFITS may be expected to accrue to 
good lives, for whom EXCLUSIVELY the SURPLUS is reserved. 


The SURPLUS at last Division (1887) was £1,051,035, which, 
after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 policies entitled, 


Next Division of Surplus as at close of 1894. 
Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


Ack 25 | | 35 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 
£118 0| £2 16/£2610£2 14943 5 111 
21 Payments oo 212 6 2154 (30 2 3 75) 8176\ 4121 510 2 


* A person of 30 may thus secure £1,000 at death by yearly payment of £20 15s., 
which would generally elsewhere assure (with profit«) £800 only; or may secure 
£1,000 by 21 payments of £27 133. 4d.—being thus free of payment after age 50. 


t At 40 the Premium ceasing at 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 24.—about the same 
as most Offices require during whole of life. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, being for year 1893. 
New Assurances, £1,124,700. Premiums, £603,550. 
Income, £959,900. Claims, £410,100. 


More than half of the members, who died in 1893, had Bonuses averaging close 
on 50 per cent. of their policies which participated. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS. 


London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOFORTES. 


“The question why the Erard Pianos are so superior to others generally is 
answered from the fact that, being such an old.established firm, they bave besa 
enabled to lay by immense stores of choses and weil-seasened woods, and that no 
piece of a less age than thirty years is used for the interior of a = pianoforte.” 


The Ges tlewoman, 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROU?H STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
33 
e e FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
408. eu WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


“LANCET ” AND MgpIcaL OPINION 
Post Fares. 


Soreness and ess, tickling and 


irritation, inducing cough, and aff the 

TH ROAT voice, For these symptoms use EP*S'S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBBS. In contact with the glands 

AXD at the moment they are excited by the act 

bese agreeable 


confections becomes ly 
COUGH boxes, 7}d.; tins, Is. Ishelled “JAMES 
ad EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), # hie Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street. and 170 lly, London.” 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


PERMANENT PASTURE, fron 23s. 6d. to 38s, 64. per acre. 
TEMPORARY PASTURE, from 17s. 6d. to 25s. Gd. per acre. 


‘SUTTON’S SEEDS CENUINE ONLY 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £18,000,000, 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Childrea, 


Rove. EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, Ec. 
to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Rowe OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £100. 
sums on s in mon on com: 
BIRKBECK free. 


K ALMANACEK, with 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


8old throughout the World. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
coLonse above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
F. GREE ces: 


} Head Offi 
Managers... { ANDERSON, SXbERson, co. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


F apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W.. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDIS 
ADEN MADRAS BOMBAY every week. 
ALC MADRAS, COLOMBO. CHIN 
TA. MADRAS, NEW ZEALAND PASMANIA, bevery fortnight 
ond ALMEAWINEEA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
1 at the Offices, 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Cock- 
Company's 


BOOKS, &c. 


—+ — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lospon, Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


. F.R.S.)—The nes for issue to Members , 
VovaGis “of FOXE and JAMES in SEARCH of a NORTH. WES PASSAGE, 1631-32, 
Narratives of Earlier Voyages. Edited by MILL@e CHaistTy. Esq., F.L.S. 
wiThe Annual Subscription One Guinea, which entitles all the’ of the 
jeulars of Works al issued, and of others Ae ‘ 
on application to the Society’s Agent, Mr. C. J. Cuaae, até inborn’ 's Inn Fields, W.C 
Secretary 


WILLIAM FOSTER, Hon. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


CIPAL and ON'.Y HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 
surroundings. Seven Lawn Tennis oe Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
} = pomp Hall. Iwo Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 
v 


LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 
Satelite situation, in the most fashionable, convenient, cod healthy locality. Near 
un a’ hdte, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions. Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
GEO - HECKFORD, anager. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, So Coffee 
“Fer i> F. Tiarxs, Esq. Kent 
Messre, PEIRCE, LESLIE, & Co.. 2 Lime Street Square 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 


Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 complaints of 
Cruelty to Children, 


General I!l-Treatment, 5,145. Neglect and Starvation, 17,337. Reston Comm, 2,012, 
Assaults, 2,545, ‘Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359. 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 


The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above 


Complaints investigated in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Names of informants kept strictly private, 


Auditors—GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. ABankers—COUTTS & CO. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from & Guineas upwards. 


CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 99 West 23r4 Street, New York #4 BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to cali the sttention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 

cellent facilities presented by their Branch London for 7 G1 most fa 

able terms, orders for their own STANDARD | PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 

BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on application. 


2 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 8s, 6d. 


N EINHOLD.—SIDONIA,the SORCERESS. Translated by 
4 Lady WILbE; and THE AMBER WITCH, by Lady Durr Gorpow. 
Reeves & TURNER, 5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sixth Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, ls. 6d.; paper, Is. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT: 


The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency. 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.Roy.Coll.Phys., Lond., &c. 


CONTENTS :—Part I. What constitutes Robust Health? Corpulency, Evils of ; Drugs in- 
urious in ; Food required, Amount of ; Food, its Use and Uitimate Elimination ; Fat, its 

se in the Body, Over-eat'ng. Evils of ; Food in its Relation to W ork ; Exercise ; Stimulants. 
in Corpulency ; Water, Aerated Drinks, &e. Part II. Dietetics of Obesity. 


London: CHaTTo & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

FORESIGHT AND PATIENCE. Somes MEREDITH. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. By M.P. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BRITISH BIRDS. ‘By Lorp Litrorp. 

THE REFERENDUM. By Sr. Lor Srracuey. 

THE LABOUR COMMISSION. By OnsERVER. 

THE ART UF READING BOOKS. By the Rev. J. E.C. WELLDon. 

THE POSITION OF LIBERAL-UNIONISTS. By T. W. Russe, Ld H. O. 
ARNOLD-Forstea, M.P.,J. PARKER-SMITH, MP, and Admiral Maxs. 

WHEN LIFE STIRS. By a Sox or THE MAnsuEs, 

THE DISCUNTENT IN [HE CIVIL SERVICE. By X. Y. 

THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF THE MATABELE WAR. By F.C. SELovs. 

A CAPITALIST. By Geo. Grssive. 

CORRESPONDENCE A FAMILY BUDGET” (by Mrs. STRacHEY). 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 942. APRIL 1894. 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS:—A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By Beatrice HARRADEY.—EMER- 
SON’S MEETING WITH DE QUINCEY. By P. L.—THE RICH MISS 
RIDDELL. By DornorHea Geranp—RABELAIS AT HOME. By R. E. P.— 
A LOST ENGLISH CITY. By H. M. Dovesty—MECHMET THE WRESTLER, 
A BRIGAND OF TUHKEY--ON ACQUIRED FACIAL EXPRESSION. ByDr, 
Louis Rosisson—THE SHADOW OF DEATH: A TALE OF THE ASHANTI 
WAR-—TROUTING TATTLE. By Sir Henserr Maxwatt Bart., M.P.—A 
LEGEND. By H. GLADSTONIAN MYTH-BIG GAME 
SHOOTING—ROSEBERY’S RIDDLES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND — 
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The Saturday Review. 


ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE beg 
to announce for publication, on Monday, the 
16th of April, the First Volume of their new 
Quarterly Magazine, THE YELLOW BOOK. 
Pott 4to. 272 pages, 15 Illustrations, in cloth 
limp, price 5s. net. 


THE LETTERPRESS BY 


MAX BEBRBOHM. JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


A, C. BENSON. HENRY JAMES. 
HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
ELLA D’ARCY. GEORGE MOORE. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 
GEORGE EGERTON. 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
HENRY HARLAND. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. J. T. NETTLESHIP. 
R. ANNING BELL. JOSEPH PENNELL. 
CHARLES W. FURSE. WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. WALTER SICKERT, 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
FRED. M. SIMPZON. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 
| WILLIAM WATSON. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EVICTED TENANTS. By T. W. Russzit, 


CONSTANTINOPLE AS AN HISTORIC CITY. By Freperic HaRgRisox. 
ARE OUR PRISONS A FAILURE? By the Rev. W. D. Morrison. 

MR. MALLOCK’S TRUMPET PERFORMANCE. By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
FLY-FISHING. By Basit FIELD. 

THE ITALIAN BANK SCANDALS. By NAPOLBONE COLAJANNI. 
WOMEN AS STUDENTS IN DESIGN. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpox. 

THE SERPENT'’S STRANGENESS. By W. H. Hupsoy. 

THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. By Count GLeicuex. 

LABOUR REPRESENTATION. By Frep Hamu. 

TWO POEMS. By Pact VeRLaise. 

THE TRUE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By Stopparp DeweY. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 
AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


BESSIE HATTON. 


ENID LYLE. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Luwitep, LONDON. 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


LAY RELIGION. 


By RICHARD HARTE. 


“STRIKINGLY OUTSPOKEN AND INTERESTING.” 
E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 
Or post free from the Author, “ Croydon Advertiser" Office, Croydon. 
Price Two SIXPENce. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


APRIL, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE SETTING AND THE RISING SUN. 
1. THE PERSONALITIES. By ALiQvie. 
2. LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITIES. By Ovris. 
THE PACIFICATION OF NYASALAND. By W. Larmp Clowes. 
HANNELE: A DREAM POEM. (I1.) By Geruart HavPrmayxy. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. (Illustrated.) 
A NOTE ON WALT WHITMAN. By Epucxp Gosse. 
OUR NEW PROTECTORATE FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. Beszamin WavGu. 
PARTIES IN IRELAND AND THE MINISTRY. By T. M. Heavy, M.P. 
SOME RELICS OF THE BRONTES, (Illustrated.) By W. W. Yares, 
A CONFESSION OF CRIME. By Jaxer AcuurcH and CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
AN ILLUSTRATED LOVE-EPIC. (Concluded.) By W. M. Taackeray. With Notes 
by Figyyes. 
AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. R. Srorrorrs. 
IN A FOOL'S PARADISE. (A Short Story.) By OswaLp Caawrcrp. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gussnene. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown 8vo. uniform binding, price 68. each. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS ; 


Grotesques and Fantasier. 
With 98 Illustrations by Pai. Grorce F, H. TownsExp, 


“ A very fascinating story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the Ghetto, and. by treating it as it 
was towards the close of the eighteenth century, gives us a quaint old-worl i. @ most 
appropriate setting for his picturesque Reve, Beggar-King.” "St. James's 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


A Study ofa Peculiar People. 


Fourth 
“A altogether from its great artistic merits, from its clear its, its subtle and 
skilful analysis of character, ‘te and its humour, hasin my mind ani 
interest as a record of a generation tha: # lane passed andl of ggles that are yet goin; 
in the Weekly 


THE PREMIER AND. THE PAINTER. 


A Fantastic Romance. 
By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN, 


Third Edition. 
“ It might be wert the while of some industrious and capable person with pnt of leisure 
to gegvetnee, in a volume of reasonable size epigrams and other pgs witty and 
serious "Phe Premier and the There are plenty of and many 


are and remembering.’ — 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. By |. Zancwmt, 


Author of “ Gatien : of the Ghetto” &c. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 
ays wi 


“ Told with unflagging h mour and occasional touches of 
his subject. and invests it with d delicate whimsical lights ae keen flashes oe 


wit." —Daily News, 
BY SARAH GRAND. 


Crown 8vo. uniform binding, price 6s. each. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. With a Portrait 


of the Author. Jed by the conste that he is bei hed at for the 
‘ suspicio s being preac' 
_“ If the reader be troub' 4 —_ nds is made to him by the 


an ature. 
vigorous a and d healthy woaliemn, and the true and dee) love of nature which are revealed in 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. (Thirty-fifth 


twi delightfully fu N original 
*h 1 are inn more 
children were ever put into a book. bles and jus for 
mischief—in none of which qualities, as tt are here shown, is there any taint of vice_are 
retreshing and it ie it is i “imposible not to follow with very keen interest, the progress of these 


IDEALA : a Study from Life. Sixth Edition. 


“ The book beuminte one—an evangel for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a- 
comforting companion, to which thoughtful womanhood will recur ag Fp 
Liverpool Mercury. 


BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Crown 8vo. uniform binding, price 3s, 6d. each, 


THE COPPERHEAD. Stories of the North 


fail to sympathy as well as interest of Mr. 
admirab’ tor ot secure the as as 
Fredene'e whose should be legion if their number prove proportionate to the 
merit of his latest work.” "Daily Telegraph. 


IN THE VALLEY. With Illustrations. 


romantic story, both graphic and exciting, net poly Go but 
ant in its weird surroundings. This is a novel 


RETURN OF THE O'MAHONY. With 


been known for some time ; but 


order and 
laughter.”"—Academy. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


A STIRRING STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. 


Congas Author of ‘ The New Eden &e. 63. 
A capital story, fresh, exciting, and original.”"—Saturday Review. 


RELICS: F ragments of a Life. By FRANCES. 


MacNap, Author of “ No Reply.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The author's comments on life, and the subtler aspects of its joys and pains, are instinct 
with thought and graceful feeling." —A theneeum, 


MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy Wurrs. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
“ Admirably clever, and deserving to be read by those who are bored with the average 
novel.""—National Ulserver. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A fine story.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By G. CotmorE, 
Author of “ A Conspiracy of Silence” &c In 3 vols. 
“*A Daughter of Music Resepvensed very early in the season of 1894, but it will live to the 
end, and long after."’"— Daily 
THOUSAND. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. In3 vols. 


“ One is fascinated and devours the whole three volumes at a sitting.” —Queen. 


THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET 


BELLARMINE. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a Peni- 


tent Soul” &, In 2 vols. lis. 
“ Absorbing in its intense interest.” —Observer. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. A Posthumous Novel. 


By Wo.corr Bate Tigk, Author of “ The Average Woman,” and “The 
Naulshia” (with Radyard Kipling). In 3 vols. 
“ A story of singular power and impressiveness."— Daily Telegraph. 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ae 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN of LETTERS. (Memoirs of Lady 


Morgan. the Misses Berry. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann cea | 
Mary Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon. Elizabeth Inchbald, 
“ Lamb's Duchess,” Lady Hervey, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Delany, 
and ag Montagu). By GERTRUDE TowNsHEND Mayer. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 
“ These are delightful volumes, The autboress has not only choson good subjects, 
out she has the gift of piecing together her information skilfully, and of endowing 
the characters she depicts with some of her own vigour and vitality.”—<Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ Filled from end to end with sketches of character, satirical, ironical, humorous, 
poetic, tender, and infinitely amusing.’ —Sa/urday Review. 

“ No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate studies in this careful, 
‘brilliant, and picturesque book.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“Has high merits of pathos, of humour, of artistic colour, and pictorial sug- 

gestion.” Mali Gazette. 

“ Rich in epigram and humour, both ane and original, this work will rank 
.among ite author’s best efforts.” —AMorning Post 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THOROUGH. 
By MARY A. M. MARKS, Author of “ Masters of the World ” &c. 
3 vols, crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. 


By J. MASTERMAN, 
Author of “ The Scots of Bestminster.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Miss Yonge seems to have flang her mantle over the author of ‘A Devoted 
Couple’ and to have found a worthy successor. The story is a family one, full of 
sweet domesticities of English family life, with a = of Indian adventure thrown 
in. A most agreeable, clever, and wholesome story.”—S-:ofsman. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


ROMANCE OF SHERE MOTE. 


By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of “‘In Black and White.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A story of singular ingenuity and power—an album, so to speak, of brilliant 
character-sketches, graphic word-pictures, and trenchant epigrams. 
Daily Telegraph. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 
By the AUTHOR of “NANCY” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S NEW POEMS. 


SONGS WITHOUT NOTES, by LEWIS 
MORRIS, Author of “ The Epic of Hades” 
§c., ts ready this day at all Booksellers’, 
price ds. 

LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 
CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


VHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent b at following rates 
T per annum, paid in 

Any part of the United Kingdom ............ 41 8 2 

All other parts of the World ..............00 - 110 6 


catch the Friday mail. oer 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


A. D. INNES & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
VOX CLAMANTIUM: 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PEOPLE. 
By WRITERS, PREACHERS, and WORKERS, 


Brought together by ANDREW REID. 


Imperial 16mo. bound in coarse blue Irish linen, with Frontispiece by 
WALTER CRANE. Price 12s. 


A group of studies mainly in the relation of Christian doctrine and 
practice to social questions of the day by various well-known 
Authors and Preachers. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE:— 


HALL OAINE, LEWIS MORRIS, HENRY ARTHUR JONES, TOM MANN, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 8. R. CROCKETT (Author of “The Stickit 
Minister” and “The Ra‘ders”), A. E. FLETCHER (Editor of the “ Daily 
Chronicle”), GRANT ALLEN, WALTER ORANE, ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, JOHN HEATHER, FRANK SMITA, the Hon. RODEN NOEL, the 
Rev. C. L. MARSON (Author of “The Psalms at Work"), Rev. Professor 
SHUTTLEWORTH, the Hon. the Rev. J. J. ADDERLEY (Author of “ Stephen 
Remarx”), and the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ELY (Dr. C. W. Stubbs). 


SOCIETY in CHINA. By Ronert K. Dovetas, 


Keeper of the Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum : 
Profes-or of Chinese in King’s College. An Account of the Everyday Life of 
the Chinese People ; Social—Religious—Political. With numerous Illustra- 
tions in Collotype, from Original Drawings by Chinese Artists and from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. Mandarin cioth extra, price 16s. 


The WORLDS of SPACE. By J. E. Gone, 


FR.A.S. A Series of Popular Articles upon Astronomical Subjects. Illus- 
trated with numerons Collotype Reproductions of Stellar Photographs, &c. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


A SON of the FORGE. By Roserr Brarcn- 
FORD (“Nunquam”), Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: being Some Account of 


her Life and Times, together with some pages from the History of the Last 
Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GasrteLa CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES delivered at the 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 15863-1893 Sir WILLIAM STIRLING 


MAXWELL to the MARQUESS OF BUTE. Edited with an Introduction 
by Witttam Kyiont, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St. Andrews, Demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scorr, M.A., D.Sc., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew, Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 113 Figures, price 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Frowen, K.C.B.. and 
RicuarpD LyprKKER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 763 pp., Iliustrated with 857 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price i2s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. GuNTHER, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museam. Demy 8vo ~ Illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engraviogs. Cheaper Edition. Price 1 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 


By J. G. MCKRNDRICK, Profesver of — in the University of Glasgow. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d _ ‘ 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Edited by Joun BarrHoLtomew. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopuiz F. F. Varrcu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 


ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fercvus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pav 
CUSHING. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
DREYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vol. 18. “‘ REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by 


Hay, R.8.A. Cloth, 5s. ; or in haif-leather, 6s. [Now ready. 


LONDON: A, & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION next week. 2 vols, 8vo. price 323, 
LETTERS OF 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* There are not many collections of letters which, 
for vivacity, humour, keen insight, and happy descriptive touches, could compare 
with thore of Harriet Countess Granville.” 

TRUTH.—* The collection of letters cf Lady Granville is certainly the most 
entertaining and important work of the kind which bas appeared since the Greville 
Memoirs. The book is fu!l of capital and quite new stories about celebrated people, 
and both volumes are most delightful reading.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Two more delightful volumes for people with memories 
we scarcely know. They almost deserve to rank with the Memoirs of De Grammont. 
All ‘Society’ is shown as in a mirror without a facet or a flaw in it, and how nice 
reading that is for those who already know something of the period need not be 
told to-day. 

TIMES,—*“ The interest of Lady Granville’s letters is not so much historical and 
political as personal, familiar, and social. She had humour, wit, and a frank and 
sunny nature, a keen insight into character, and a quaint and original turn of 
expression which give rare zest to her correspondence. The great society of two 
worlds passes before her, and she seems to sit at her desk and comment on it with 
unfailing good nature, good sense, and mother wit.” 


SHARPS and FLATS: a Complete Revelation 
of the Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By Jonn NeviL 
MaskKELYNE, of the Egyptian Hail. With 62 Llustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A work of extraordinary interest and value...... Mr. Maskelyne supports his 
statements by curious and striking anecdotes drawn from the rich storehouse of 
his personal experiences among ‘clubmen’ and frequenters of public gaming 
tables." —Daily Telegraph. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By Atpuxus Topp, LL.D.,C.M.G. Second Edition. 
Edited by his Son. 8vo. 30s, net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By the Eart or Lytton 


(Owen Meredith). Crown 8vo. 10s 6d. 

*,*% This volume is uniform with the New Edition, recently published, of the Author's 
« The Wande er” and “ Lucile,” but appears now for the first time, several hitherto 
unpublished Poems being included. The Author's daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, 
contributes an Introduction dealing with her father’s work as a poet, 


The STRESS and STRAIN of ELASTIC 
SOLIDS (An INTRODUCTION to the , ee THEORY of). 
By WILLIAMSON, D.Sc., D.O. F.B.S., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 


PAPERS and NOTES on the GLACIAL 


GEOLOGY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By the late Henny 
Carvitt Lewis, M.A., F.G.8., Professor of Mineralogy in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and Professor of Geology in Haverford 
College, U.S.A, Edited from bis unpublished MSS, with an Introduction, by 
Henry W. Cr sskey, LL.D., F.G.S. 8vo. 21s, 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and EX- 


PLANATORY: a Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mevtal Life. By Gzoxce TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. 8vo. 21s. 


VERBA VERBI DEI: the WORDS of OUR 


LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Harmonised by the Author of 
“Cbarles Lowder.” With an Introduction on the Different Periods in Our 
Lord's Life on Earth. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rH STREET. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The EVOLUTION of WOMAN: an Inquiry 


into the Dogma of her Inferiority to Man. By EL1za Bunt Games. Post 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SECULARISM, ITS PROGRESS and MORALS 


By Joun M, Bonnam, Author of “Industrial Liberty” &c, Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ART in THEORY. An Introduction to the 


Study of Comparative Misthetics. By Gro. Lansine RaywonpD, L.H.D., 
Professor of sthetics in the College of New Jersey at Princeton. Post 8vo. 
cioth extra, 7s, 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN AT HOME: his Respon- 


sibilities and Privileges. By Epwarp Porrirr. Crown 8vo. cloth, és, 


The VENETIAN PAINTERS of the RENAIS- 


SANCE, With Index of their Works. #y BeERvHARD BERENSON, Ilustrated 
with ean Head of Shepherd by Giargione. Fep. 8vo. cloth 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; axp NEW YORK. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARC ELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of 
“ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 


From the 7/MES.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward again 
thrusts her hand into the hot fire of living interests. 
Perhaps from this reason not a page is insipid, 


MARCELLA. 


BY 
Everywhere is fresh, bright ‘actuality’; every- 
Mrs. HUMPHRY | where are touches of intimacy with the world which 
WARD. \ she describes.” 


Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD in the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE.—* No adequate account of the merits of 
this novel can be given in a column of newspaper 
MARCELLA. criticism, It is (or stems to me) the best book that Mrs. 
Ward has yet written; admirable in point of style, 

BY - abounding in knowledge of her theme, finely dramatic 

Mrs. -HUMPHRY in many places, exhibiting everywhere a deep and 

WARD kind/y acquaintance with human nature.....Not one, 

¢ ° but nearly all the characters are drawn with an ease, a 

masterly completion, of which there are few examples 
in English, and none but by hands of high renown.” 


MARCELLA. From the DAJLY CHRONICLE.‘ Marcella’ is a 
singularly noble and impressive story...... The book 
is characterised by profound seriousness, by pervading 

Mrs. HUMPHRY sanity, by noteworthy imaginative intensity, by not 

W. ARD. less noteworthy literary skil! and finish.” 


MARCELLA. 


From the STANDARD.—“*‘ Marcella’ is a much 
better novel than its immediate predecessor... ... There 


BY _ *| are some passages in the book so fine that they would 
Mrs. HUMPHRY | weil bear detaching, to stand alone, on the strength of 
WARD. their own intrinsic merit or beauty.” 


From the DAILY VEWS,—*“* Marcella’ is a note- 
MARCELLA worthy book......‘Robert Elsmere’ was the new 
° attitude of the conscience towards religious belief. 
BY * Marcella’ is the same thing in relation to the neo- 
*\ democratism of our fag end of the century. Itisa 

Mrs. HUMPHRY | poox that is instinct with purpose all through.. 
WARD. It had to be done, and, consistently with that obliga- 

\ tion, stupendously well done it is.” 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“In a 
word, ‘ Marcella’ is artistically, beyond all dispute, 
her best novel. Inasmuch, moreover, as this book 
MARCELLA. directly concerns itself with themes and problems 

which at the present day have all but extinguished a 

BY / general interest in any other kind of politics, while it 

Mrs. HUMPIIRY | stems to have borrowed its lines and colours straight 
WARD from the bounteous store of real life, we are safe in 

A . predicting for * Marcella’ a popularity which will 
both command and outlast the season of its first 
appearance.” 


From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There is no 
MARCELLA. | lack of ‘reality ’ in the problems which Mrs. Humphry 
Ward discusses in her latest novel...... It is, above 
BY ~ all, a study of socialistic problems...... Her book 
Mrs. HUMPHRY | bounds in pictures of English scenery, etched in with 
WARD much choiceness of epithet and style, and instinct 

_ : with the graphic power of a real artist.” 


From the GLOBE.—“ Mrs. Ward's new story is, 


MARCELLA. ( from the literary point of view, the best she has yet 


written, It is a very clever piece of work—ambitious 

BY - in scheme and 4nished in treatment.......There is 

rs. HUMPHRY | much in it that is novel, bright, and stimulating, 

Mus WARD . | and in general it marks a step forward in artistic 
capacity. ” 


MARCELLA. From the GLASGUW HERALD,.—* Ward is at. 

her strongest and best, and provides matter which it is 

BY not only agreeable to read, but instructive to ponder 

wer...... It is the story of a pure soul develcpinz, 

Mrs. HUMPHRY ( and it is inthe delinantion of the development that the 
WARD. chief charm of the book lies.” 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpnry 


WARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. At Every Library. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 
15 Waterloo Place. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


[April 7, 1894. 


A NEW WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions, 


Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the Author. 


between 1870 and 1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in colour and 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were prepared by the Author to be delivered as Lectures, during his tenure of the Slade 
Professorship at Oxford, and one has been written since his resignation. 


There will be 250 Large-paper Copies on Arnold’s Unblesched Hand-made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates, 


pos 


*,* The publication is being delayed in order to issue simultaneously in America. 


WILL BE READY APRIL 17. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C: HARE. 


SUSSEX. 


With Map and 40 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 250 pp. cloth, 6s. 


WILL BE READY APRIL ii. 


RUSKIN ON MUSIC: 


Being EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


Intended for the use of all interested in the Art of Music. 
Edited by A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


With Facsimile in Colour of Leaf from Antiphonaire of XIII. Century from Mr. Ruskin’s Collection. 
Medium 8vo. 168 pp. cloth, 5s. net ; half-parchment, 6s. 6d. net. 


ConTents:—Of the Ideal of Music—Music and Early Influences—Music and Painting—Music and Education—Music and Morals, &c. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” &c. 


The STORY of TWO NOBLE LIVES: 


CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS CANNING, and LOUISA, MARCHIONESS OF 
WATERFORD. In 3 vols. of about 450 pp. each. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Illustrations consist of 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, 9 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, 21 Plates in Photogravure from Lady Waterford’s Drawings, 8 Full-page 
‘Wood Engravings, and 24 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, &c. 

The Special with India Proofs of the 
Plates. Crown 4to, £3 3s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 


PELHAM DALE (sometime Rector of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, City, London), 
Edited by his Daughter, Heten PetuamM Date. With 4 Photogravure 
Portraits, 6 Plates in Colour from Mr. Dale’s own Sketches, Facsimiles of 
Letters from John — and other Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. about 
650 pp. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
There to @ Limited Edition of Coples on Large Pa , with India Proofs 
Plates. Crown 4to. 208, net, 


A NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF 
HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES and FAIRY 


TALES. With an entirely New Translation by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with over 100 Pictures and newly-designed Initial Letters by 
ARTHUR J. GASKIN, Master at the Birmingham School of Art. In 2 vols. 
of 410 and 440 pp. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each. Sold separately. 
A few of the Large-paper Copies on a special make of Arnold's Unbleached Hand- 
made Paper still remain, Crown 4to, £2 2s, net. The two vols, not sold separately. 
eceese Much the most luxuriously equipped translation of Andersen's delightful 
aul that has yet appeared. The paper is pleasant to touch, the print pleasant 
to ag and the illustrations are excellent.. .... The translation is eminently read- 


BY SIR HENRY ACLAND. 


The OXFORD MUSEUM. With Letters from 


Joun Ruskin. A Reissue, with New Preface by Sir HaNRY ACLAND, and a 
Message from Mr. Ruskin. With New Photogravure Portrait of Mr. Ruskin 
taken in August 1893, an Engraving of one of the Museum Capitals, and a 

New Plan. wn 8vo. cloth, 4s. net. 
There are Ly : Copies on Hand-made Paper. Half-parchment, crown 
4to. 108, 6d. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each; roan, gilt edges, 10s. 
each, complete with all the Plates. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared from the larger 
work. Fourth Edition, 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on 


the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 


VAL D’ ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engra and 12 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 ow Facsimiles 
from Holbein's “ Dance of Death” and 12 Autotype Pla’ 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November 1853. With 15 Full 
page Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of JOHN 


ROSKIN. 2 vols. small post 8vo, (sold separately), cloth, 6s. each ; roan, 


gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 
A few of the Large-paper Copies, on Arnold's Unbleached Hand-made Paper, with 
Portraits on India Paper, still remain, 30s, the two vols., not sold separately. 


The First Series (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), with 
engraved Portrait after George Richmond's Picture, and an Index, 540 pp. 


The Secon@ Series (from Works written between 1860 and 1888), with Photo- 
gravure Portrait, it Photograph, Index, 500 pp. . 


from a recent and an 


BY JOHN 


RUSKIN. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 


the Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph,and the 86 Full- 


In 5 vols. with all 
-page Steel Engravings, besides 

3 hitherto unpublished. The Text is that of the 1873 Edition, with all the 

Author's subsequent Notes, and a New Epilogue. Cloth, £6 6s. the 5 vols. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition. 


(Imperial 8vo.) 3 vols. with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
and Index. Cloth, £4 4s, the 3 vols. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, Cloth 
cover (unbound), atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £2 2s. 


The STONES of VENICE: Selections for the 


Use of Travellers. 2 vols. cloth, 5s.each. Fifth Edition, 


The POETRY of ARCHITECTURE ; or, the 
‘Amociation wi 


Architecture of the Nations of — considered in its 
Natural Scenery and National Character. 


A Prose Work in One Voluwe of 280 pp., with Chromo-lithograph Frontispiece, 
14 Plates in Photogravure from unpublished Drawings by the Author, and 9 Full- 
page and other new Woodcuts. 4to. cloth, 21s, 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Complete 
Edition, containing the Three Lectures, “ King’s ” “ Queen's 
Gardens,” and “The Mystery of Life,” with long Preface and New Index. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Trans- 


lated and Illustrated by Francesca ALEXANDER, and Edited by Jonw Ruski. 
With Articles by Mr. Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues N: 
to Sainthood, the Priest's Office, and Gipsy Character; also Preface 
Editorial Notes. 
In Ten ‘go each containing 2 Full-page Illustrations from Drawings by Miss 
Each Part, 5s.; or the Complete Work in cloth, medium 4to. £2 10s, 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD (near Oxford St.), LONDON; and at ORPINGTON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, April 7, 1894, 
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